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A WANDERER. 



I was born November 25th, 1839, on my father's estate 
of an over-shot water flour mill, some three miles from Uber- 
welstadt, Hessen, Darmstadt. My father was an ardent lover 
of a republican government. He disposed of his estate, ex- 
cepting a piece of property which was in litigation, and of 
which I received a share in 1864. I had often heard him say 
that he was determined to go to the United States, a Re- 
public in which his children, especially the boys, had the op- 
portunity of all the preferment any other citizen could acquire. 
Father, mother, three sisters and two boys, Casper older 
than myself. We left in the month of February, 1849. O^^ 
Uncle Casimeer, who was the Burgomaster of the village, took 
our family, with our baggage, to the City of Frankfort, on the 
River Rhine. There we embarked for Amsterdam, where 
we went aboard of a three-masted sailing vessel for New 
Orleans. We were three months on the passage. 

When it was announced that our ship was within a few days 
of America, all the immigrants threw over-board all of their 
useless articles, especially their old clothing, and dressed up 
with the newest and best that they had. As a child, I remember 
them singing a German song, "Now we come to the land of 
liberty, the land where the golden orange grows." There 
steamed toward our ship, in the evening before bedtime, a tug 
boat. When I observed the boat with smoke and steam coming 
forth, the negro fireman opening the fire doors, throwing in 
wood, they were singing, the wheels splashing the water. 
As a boy of nine years, it was a sight and an amazement to 
me. Then the tow-boat fastened to our ship and towed us up 
the Mississippi River, passing the plantations on either side 
of the river. On many of those plantations around the plant- 
ers' homestead were orange trees in groves. Then my 
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youthful mind was impressed with the song, for surely we 
had come to a new world, a garden of Paradise. I had never 
seen black people before. They impressed me wonderfully; 
their large mouths, white teeth, black eyes and curly hair, large 
hands and feet. These black men, women and children, when 
we landed on the wharf at New Orleans, pointed their fingers 
at us, laughed and smiled. They then to me seemed a remark- 
able species of human beings. It was years before I could 
distinguish one black man from another, for they all seemed 
alike to me. We arrived in St. Louis May ist, 1849. At the 
time of the big fire we lived on Almond street, between Sec- 
ond and Third streets. My father took the entire family in a 
wagon and moved us out of reach of the conflagration to the 
old French Market. On the northern end I viewed the fire as 
it swept from the north to the south. When the epidemic of 
cholera came father fell a victim; our family then lived on 
Thirteenth street, between Franklin avenue and Wash street. 
He lived only a few days after the cholera attack; then my 
noble, resourceful mother housed us under her care and indus- 
trious, God-believing principles. 

When ten years of age she placed me as an apprentice to a 
shoemaker. This task-master compelled me to hammer sole 
leather on a large flat stone all day, until I begged mother to 
relieve me from this punishing and burdensome labor. Brother 
Casper, four years my senior, had learned the barber trade. 
She placed me under his instruction, and all went well until 
he had me shave his face, to practice on. I did fine until the 
razor cut him in the ear and then he scolded me. I felt in- 
sulted at his rebuke. Mother then put me with Louis Dors- 
heimer Saddlery Co., Main street, between Market and Chest- 
nut streets. Here was companionship, with plenty of young ap- 
prentices, many of whom finally became prominent, among 
them was John Slevan, who was elected City Marshal. 
The foreman in charge of the saddlery department was a most 
efficient, fatherly, genial and accomplished gentleman — Mr. 
Vaskes — ^he whistled nearly all day long, he could run off the 
latest operatic and classical airs ; not one of us, while we tried, 
could compare with him. Some ten to fifteen of us, wild, hard- 
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working, devilish youths, all ran with one or the other fire 
companies. We could run as fast as a deer, and holler as loud 
and strong as an Indian, the Central Fire Company was my 
ideal as a boy of fifteen. On Sunday morning some of the 
members, smoking clear Havana principes, dressed in their 
swell garments, hair parted in the middle, front and rear of 
the head. On each side of the cheeks the boys wore soap locks, 
coats blue swallow-tail with brass buttons, ruffled shirt front 
bosoms, white trousers turned up at the bottom; my, but to 
me they seemed swell ; men criticized women's change of styles 
which, after all are not more extreme than those of men. I 
lived within a half block of the engine house, and when the 
fire bell tapped I would run with the small hose cart called 
"Dinkey," the four-wheel "Grace Darling" (she was a 
beauty) the regular members would not permit us boys to 
catch on. 

I received $3.50 per week as an apprentice. Then we boys, 
under the leadership of John Slevan, would act as soldiers, 
farmers, citizens or sailors upon the theatrical stage, we re- 
ceived twenty-five cents per night for our services; when we 
were not required as supes we were admitted to the pit or 
gallery, ate roasted peanuts, were contented and happy; we 
knew the merits of nearly all the actors and actresses, especially 
when Richard the Third was played, we as soldiers were clad 
in armor of steel and made a formidable appearance on 
Bosworth battle field, where he was defeated; when they 
fenced with their broad-swords the fire flew from their blades, 
then the. cheers rang from gallery to pit and we boys were 
happy. When the great French pantomime actor, Gabriel 
Ravel, with his troupe of actors, came to the St. Louis Theater, 
between Third and Fourth on Pine Street, all of his perform- 
ances were wonderful; with them came Blondine the great 
tight-rope performer, who, on a rope, walked across Niagara 
River with a cook-stove. When he reached the middle of the 
span he sat down the stove, lit a fire to cook a meal. Ravel's 
French dancers were the admiration of St. Louis audiences. 
In the "Green Monster" I took a leading part, the pantomime 
started with Gabriel Ravel sitting in a Roman chariot pulled by 
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alligators. I was in one of those alligator skins ; the audience 
roared with applause as we appeared. Blondinc came upon the 
stage on a white horse; with his wooden sword he hit the 
horse, then the supposed live animal cavorted, each half run- 
ning off the stage. The mystery seemed a marvel to' the audi- 
ence. The house was crowded every night. Gabriel Ravel 
retired to a chateau near Paris, a wealthy man, and lived to 
a good old age. As supes we appeared on the stage of the St. 
Louis, Peoples' and Varieties Theaters. Ben de Bar with 
Vining Bowers were then the most artistic comedians on the 
Western stage. In Toodles and Robert de Caire, as two rov- 
ing French thieves, they had no superiors ; to-day they would 
draw crowded attendance nightly. 

Finally mother broke up housekeeping and lived with sister 
Barbara, whose husband was a plasterer; they lived six miles 
out on the Bellefontaine road. After working all week, on 
Saturday nights and Sunday mornings, I would help clean the 
bathrooms in Clamorgen's barber and bathing establishment, 
Fourth and Pine Streets. These Italian marble bath tubs were 
the first in St. Louis, and the bathing-rooms were the first 
of their kind in the Mississippi Valley. James H. Lucas, then 
the richest banker in St. Louis, was a regular customer. Mr. 
Lucas had a large full face, a very hard beard. I remember 
every time he come to be shaved the barbers (seven of them) 
with Alf White proprietor, tried to avoid shaving him, the 
price being ten cents ; they claimed it took three ordinary men's 
time to shave him ; to do so thoroughly the razor had to be re- 
sharpened. Mr. Ifenry Cfaymorgan was a handsome man 
physically, very haughty and proud, P liSjfw him well. He, in 
1855 made an impression upon me as being composed of 
French and Spanish blood, not a particle of sign of African 
negro. 

Winston Churchill in his novel "The Crisis" gives a good 
historical description of the selling of slaves at the East front 
door of the Court House, I have seen these black people, men, 
women and children, sold and hired out; as a boy I was im- 
pressed by the purchasers from the South examining them as 
a horse doctor inspects a horse. 



Dr. Joseph McDoweirs medical college, at Gratiot and 
Eighth Street, became noted during the Civil War as Gratiot 
Street Prison, wherein were confined hundreds of captured 
Confederate soldiers and Southern symapthizers. Dr. Mc- 
Dowell was in appearance and figure a second Gen. Andrew 
Jackson. Wherever he went he attracted attention. He was 
one of the great No nothing speakers and frenzied agitators; 
when he spoke at the North-east corner of Chestnut and Fourth 
Streets, the largest audience were we boys; the great political 
issue then was, whether the American party would prevail. 

Dr. McDowell advocated that Americans should rule Amer- 
ica. When he spoke his language was sp indecent that the 
ladies in the Planters House were obliged to close their win- 
dows. He cursed all foreigners ; Germans he called d — d dutch, 
Irish he d — d and said they were only fit to build railroads, dig 
canals, fill jails, work-houses and penitentiaries. We boys 
hadn't any better sense than to hurrah for him. When the 
Civil War started he went to Richmond, Va., and had charge 
of a Confederate hospital. 

After the war the doctor returned and his property was re- 
stored to him. While he was an extreme, eccentric character, 
yet he was an eminent physician and surgeon; his services 
were at all times given free to the poor. On a very cold bitter 
night in 1866 I attended the last public lecture in his college, 
his address was "the seven human races". He spoke an hour 
or more. It was to me, from an educational standpoint, the 
best address I had ever heard on the races of man. At the 
conclusion of his lecture he frtnkly admitted that he had 
before the Civil War committed great wrongs to the German 
and Irish people ; he was glad to say his opinion of them was an 
error, and he wanted to apologize for his abuse towards these 
citizens. 

Mother's maiden name was Machdelane Hesse ; she was of 
sandy complexion, medium height, blue eyes; she was three 
years younger than father, she was active and industrious, 
gifted with order and system, no trifling or fooling. She was 
born in 1803, and died in 1855. She managed the household 
with executive ability. Our family consisted of two boys and 
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three girls ; Barbara the eldest was married twice, and died in 
Edwardsville, III., in 1863; Casper was the next, who died at 
the age of seventy-five years, at North Yakima, Wash. ; Eliza- 
beth, a dear, affectionate, devoted sister to me, died at St. 
Charles, Mo., while I was in the army in 1863. Her husband 
was a Sergeant in the Twenty-second Illinois Infantry. She 
left a handsome son, Henry Thomas, who was killed in a 
railroad accident at Trenton, Mo.; he was a member of the 
Knights Templar. I visited his grave, and had his monument 
reset, when the G. A. R. Department met in Trenton, Mo., 
in 1907. He was a splendid, bright, intelligent young man 
twenty-five years of age. 

Then came Margarent, two years younger than the writer. 
Casper was married twice ; he left a large family, one son and 
four daughters, they reside on the Pacific Coast, most of them 
live in or near Portland, Oregon. 

I have been married twice, my first wife, Eliese Becker, was 
a handsome widow, when I came home from the army in 1864. 
She had an interesting, affectionate daughter, Emma, three 
years of age. I devoted as much care to her education and 
gave her the same fatherly devotion as any of my children ; she 
is one of St. Louis prominent wives and mothers, Mrs. Henry 
Elliot, II Kingsbury Place. September 1865, Minnie was 
born ; she has always been to her parents a ray of sunshine 
and blessing of happiness, not only to her father, mother, sis- 
ter and brothers, but to her devoted husband, Henry H. Parker, 
of Manchester, New Hampshire. 

Both of my wives, Eliese and Katherine, have been women 
of strong practical sense, and devoted affectionately to their 
marriage obligations — women who are an honor to woman- 
hood. Marriage is a trial in moderation of joys and sorrows ; 
the family home is the holy altar that binds husband, wife and 
children in unity for life. When my mother died and was laid 
at rest in a small cemetery north of OTallon Park, it was a 
very cold day in November, 1855, there were no flowers, no ex- 
tensive ceremonies; her body was laid at rest forever. As a 
young man of fifteen I was heart-broken, turned aside on my 
homeward journey, with a very sad heart, an orphan, one who 
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had dearly loved his mother. Often on Sunday I have walked 
out on the Bellefontaine road six miles, where she lived with 
sister Barbara, gave her with smiles my small pittance of a 
few dollars from my week's earnings. As I left the cemetery 
where her body returned to dust, I became a better youth, a 
stronger man. Often have I thought how she labored as a widow 
unselfishly for her five children ; up early at mom doing her 
household duties contentedly and caring for us in our plain 
home of two clean rooms, it was a place of peace and con- 
tentment. 

Planters having large southern mansions with wide avenues 
I longed to see again the mighty Mississippi river upon which 
I came to St. Louis from New Orleans ; my means were limited, 
enough only for deck fare, but I was young and wanted to 
see other cities, people and lands. We arrived at Cairo, 111., 
after a night's run down stream. Here I observed the broad, 
quiet, clear water of the Ohio river joined with the Father 
of Waters. Cairo in 1855 was a small city; when the rivers 
were high the low bottom lands were flooded, the wooden 
side walks were built on stilts four or more feet over the 
usual high water. Cairo in 1855 was a mud hole, the traffic 
was on the levee or large wharf-boats ; there were not any rail- 
roads to Cairo then ; steamboats and flat boats were the travel- 
ing agents of commerce. We passed Columbus, Hickman, 
New Madrid, Memphis, Helena, Lake Providence, and finally 
landed at Vicksburg, Miss. Change of scenes from the frozen 
frigid north to a sunny tropical weather was highly enjoyable. 
To my ideas it was a revelation, a different life; along the river 
shores were cotton fields, slaves by the hundreds came to the 
landings, the river was broader and wider. After we left 
Cairo the warm, balmy sun made life seem more content ; the 
steep banks of the river disappeared that are continuously fall- 
ing in, undermined by the swift river currents. From Lake 
Providence south to the mouth of the Mississippi river the 
shores slope gently to the water's edge. Below Vicksburg the 
sugar plantations appear; when the boat landed the wharf 
boat was illuminated with pine-knot torches showing hun- 
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dreds of negroes, all eyes gazing upon the steamer, her crew 
and passengers. 

Planters have large southern mansions with wide avenues 
leading from the river, each side of the roadway lined with 
orange trees. In the rear of these mansions were numerous 
one-story, white-washed cottages, where the slaves lived, all in 
order like a military company on parade. As we neared New 
Orleans more and more fine, fast steamers passed up and down. 
A life of activity seemed to increase a hundred fold. At night 
as the steamers ran up and down, the fire doors of the boilers 
open, sending forth rays that cast their fiery reflections over 
the water's surface, a scene never erased from memory. As 
we neared a steamer the pilot blew two whistles to pass to the 
right, and one to pass to the left. There were dozens of fine, 
fast palace steamboats, whose cabins were painted white and 
ornamented with gold. Eventually we landed at the most in- 
teresting, the largest, the most attractive and original city of 
the South. 

In 1855, nearly all the New Orleans negroes spoke 
French, the original birth-place of the Creole (Spanish and 
part French). The levee steamboat landing is the only origi- 
nal interesting place of its kind in the world, where one can 
see mingling together all races and commerce. Cotton and 
sugar are the staple articles of trade. Oranges and oysters 
in boat loads; at the light-house mouth of the river, oysters 
in the shell were fifty cents for half-bushel. 

In December, January, February and March roses are in 
bloom, on Canal Street, the great boulevard of fashion where 
are the attractive stores, hotels, restaurants and saloons. 

The French opera troupe that came every winter from Paris 
and sung in the French language, appeared at the Opera House 
designed with stalls and a saloon where, between the acts, 
the men smoke and drink chocolate, the refined French aris- 
tocracy meet and visit with each other, chat and retain their 
social friendship, which eventually leads toward family unity in 
marriage. 

I visited New Orleans a quarter of a century ago. Huguenots, 
was the opera. Never have I listened to grander singing. 
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finer orchestra or better acting. It was a most artistic per- 
formance. The opera of Huguenots was a revelation to me of 
the history and the persecutions of the protestants in France. 
These liberty-loving French people wanted religious liberty, 
they were driven from their birth-places, from their homes; 
persecution and confiscation prevailed to perpetuate and en- 
large the powerful, rich and wealthy Church of Rome. I saw 
the great tenor singer standing in the door way of a fashion- 
able store next day on Canal Street. Handsome and intelligent 
in appearance, he and the entire troupe were artists of culture 
and refinement and actors of ability. 

At the old French and Poydras Street Markets you can get a 
cup of the best coffee and a bun for five cents; you see the 
French bright frugal housewife making her daily purchases. 
No other city in the world has a superior or more original 
and finer markets, where you can see in the morning the native 
belles from the pure blooded castillians, side by side with 
Creoles, quadroons and mulattos, and they all speak French. 

My companion and I walked to the battlefield at English 
Bent, where Gen. Andrew Jackson, on January 8th, 1815, 
gained a glorious victory with thirty-two hundred (mostly 
Kentucky and Tennessee soldiers) over eight thousand veterans 
of the British army, commanded by Gen. Packingham. 

Gen. Jackson promised Capt. Lafitte and his crew of 150 
dare-devil pirates American citizenship if they would bring 
their cannon from their headquarters on the Bay of Barataria 
help them to whip the English ; that he would give one and all 
pardon and American citizenship. The deadly firing of one-half 
hour from these pirates added greatly to the American's victory. 
The English lost in this short but sanguinary engagement out of 
eight thousand three hundred veterans, five hundred and forty 
were killed, fourteen hundred wounded, and five hundred 
taken prisoners. Most all the English officers with Lord 
Packingham were killed. 

Of the five hundred prisoners General Jackson said 
after the battle as they arose from amongst the dead 
as if killed, when the firing ended. They remained 
for hours on the ground until their troops retreated. 
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then rose up, walked over to the American line never to 
return to England. Ex-Mayor Darby of St. Louis, a lav^yer 
whose friendship I acquired, told me that three of Lafitte's 
pirated, after the battle at New Orleans, came to St. Louis, 
married, raised families, and were law-abiding citizens. They 
lived in South St. Louis (French town), and that whenever he 
ran for public office these piratical reformers helped in his 
election. They told him the following story that happened 
while sailing in the Gulf of Mexico : a British cruiser pursued 
them, when they came within firing range they opened out 
with their cannons. As the English warship gained on Lafitte's 
vessel they fired broad-sides time and again; Lafitte's vessel 
had fifty guns of all caliber. His Lieutenant told him that 
their solid shot was exhausted. Lafitte told him to bring up 
the Spanish bags of silver and gold doubloons and load with 
them until all were gone. The pirates did this, the money 
fell on the English war vessel ; the sailors stopped firing, picked 
up the money, and the pirates escaped. The English sailors 
were amply provided with Spanish money for years to come. 
They returned to England and purchased small estates, married 
and lived a contented life. 

All wanderings are not luxuries, I wanted work and was 
employed as a deck-hand on the steamer Frank Steele, which 
made two trips a week in the lower Mississippi trade; sugar, 
cotton and molasses was the boat's cargo. As spring ap- 
proached I traveled homeward to my sister Barbara, who 
resided in Edwardsville, 111. Her husband was a contracting 
plasterer; he taught me the first methods of the trade. After 
some months he died, then I finished his contracts. I mixed 
the mortar, carried the hod, did all the plastering. My! but 
the work must have been rough and unmechanical, yet the 
builder held a mortgage against my sister's home — one and 
a half story frame house. I slept in the attic, climbing up on 
a rude ladder. Here is where I read Dante's Inferno. From 
Its inspiration my senses became bewildered. God's sun- 
light drew aside my thoughts that let me into a better world 
of contentment, where hell's fire is only a guilty conscience, or 
one of imagination. 
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I enjoyed in Edwardsville, III, the honor of helping, as 
a carpenter, to build in the fair-grounds the stand on which 
Senator Stephen Douglas spoke while running for re-election 
in 1858. Abraham Lincoln spoke a week later in the new 
court house as his opponent. After we mechanics had com- 
pleted the stand I asked the chairman of the county demo- 
cratic committee what pay we would receive, "You boys will 
not get a cent, it is honor enough to help construct the plat- 
form. You fellows may be permitted to stand on the plat- 
form when Senator Stephen Douglas addresses the demo- 
cratic admirers on the issues of the day — Squatter Sover- 
eignty" Then I knew less about these political issues than of 
Dante's Inferno, where sinners are burned alive. Senator 
Douglas arrived in the carriage with the county democratic 
sheriff. Brown, I was much impressed as I looked over the 
vast audience, the fair-grounds being crowded with farmers' 
wagons of all kinds ; men, women and children ; a holiday for 
the county within twenty miles; free soilers attended as well 
as the admirers of the Senator. Douglas, was one of America's 
greatest political orators, but his selfish ambition overcame 
his honest statesmanship. His policy was detrimental to our 
republican government. He seemed to me to be under the 
influence of liquor. Drinking whisky then was a common prac- 
tice in seeking political office. He wore a long Prince Albert 
coat ; his silk hat, broad brim and low crown, attracted my at- 
tention ; the more I viewed it the more I became possessed to 
place it upon my head. I did so, it came over my ears. Ever 
since then I concluded my head was not large enough to be a 
political and successful office holder. Senator Douglas had a 
powerful, far reaching voice. I was for Douglas; we boys 
all shouted for him. 

As a boy Edwardsville, 111., made a deep impression on me 
which has never been eliminated from my memory. Then a 
rural country village, so primitive and rustic, yet every one 
knew one another, the pioneers in whose blood flowed the 
inspirations of the gentle woman and man of honest God- 
fearing character, have been raised to appreciate that labor 
is mortal's richest inheritance one possesses. 
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A few weeks after Senator Stephen Douglas made one of 
his usual address on "Squatter Sovereignty/' it was an- 
nounced that Abraham Lincoln, his opponent running for the 
United States Senate, would arrive and present his side of the 
paramount political issues of the day. The future great eman- 
cipator of five million slaves came arm and arm walking in 
the middle of the road with Judge David Gillespie, escorted by 
the Edwardsville Militia Company, dressed in gray ; a fife and 
drummer headed the column. As Lincoln, then in his youth- 
ful manhood appeared to me, he seemed six inches taller than 
Judge Gillespie, who was a portly, large man. They walked 
into the just-completed new circuit court room. The room 
and hallway were packed with free soilers. I squeezed in. 
His voice was clear and penetrating; there was the utmost 
silence as he spoke as I remember, yet what cared I as a boy, 
on the question then : "Whether a house divided against itself 
can not stand one-half slave and one-half free." Then all 
citizens, who took a deep interest in these questions of govern- 
mental policy attended political debates by either side. They 
paid close attention and treated speakers with respect. 

Having finished all the contracts that my brother-in-law 
had contracted for, he having died, I settled up the financial 
affairs, gave sister Barbara all of the money and my labor 
freely. 

A strange event occurred while at Mulligan's Bend near 
Vicksburg, Miss., in 1863. I received word that my sister, her 
children, her second husband, all had died from the milk sick- 
ness, then so prevalent in the vicinity of Edwardsville, 111. I 
received a thirty days' furlough and had Judge Dale, of Ed- 
wardsville, a prominent attorney, take charge of the prop- 
erty. He had it sold under the mortgage, and was bought in 
for me for $250.00. This was my first realty investment, 
which afterwards I sold for five hundred dollars to the renter 
on the place. I packed my tools, came to St. Louis, bid good- 
bye to my sister Barbara, took a steamer for Kansas, which 
was booming with immigrants, speculators and adventurers. 

The paramount issue in President James Buchanan's ad- 
ministration was whether Kansas and Nebraska Territories 
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should become free or slave States. In those days it required 
from four to five days for a steamboat to run to Kansas City 
or Leavenworth City. Cabin fare was twenty-five dollars ; deck 
passage only three dollars and a half. My finances were 
limited to deck, where I could here and there participate on the 
liberality of the deck-hand's rations. When we arrived at 
Kansas City, 1856, the place seemed to be only a landing for 
freight. I walked through the bottom lands at the Kansas 
river, a rope ferry charged five cents to cross. At Wyandotte 
I saw frame houses by the dozen being built. At seventeen I 
was considerable of a man, gifted with a self-confidence and 
more assurance than had I been trained in a hot-house at 
leisure. '*Do you want any help?" "Where are you from?" "St. 
Louis." "Are you a plasterer?" "Yes, Siree." "Start right 
in, we want a competent man." "What do you pay?" "Five 
dollars a day." I started plastering, worked as hard and fast 
as I could. The bosses were observing me closely. I never 
felt any deficiencies as a graduated No. i plasterer. Noon 
came. I could eat leather so hungry was I. "Here, young 
man, is two dollars, we think we can get along without you." 
On the next steamer that landed, aboard I went, paid a 
dollar to Leavenworth City; it required seven hours to make 
the trip. Board per week for mechanics was $5.00, plain, 
but well prepared was the food. All was thrift and activity 
in Leavenworth City ; houses by the dozens being built, mostly 
frame; here and there a few brick structures; men walked 
around with their trousers in their boot-legs, around their 
abdomen there wore leather belts with Colts revolvers and 
bowie knives; gray shirts and slouch hats. Ox wagon trains 
in numbers were fitted out to cross the plains. Immigrant 
trains for California and Oregon. Saloons in numbers every 
where. Gambling was carried on in the rear rooms of the 
saloons. Confidence men, gamblers, thieves and villians had 
drifted there. Free and slave state agitators by the hundreds 
prevailed. Political meetings nightly assembled where the 
issues of the day were debated by Jim Lane, who became Gen- 
eral in the Civil War and United States Senator. Judge 
Lacombt represented the pro-slavery side of the question. Each 
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side was at all times ready to shoot or cut opponents who 
differed with them. Speakers would deliver their views, they 
would lay their revolvers before them, then announce the 
fact that they were ready to talk on the political issues of the 
day. 

At the Planters Hotel, rear facing the river bank, was a 
clear, cool-flowing spring. A settler who intended to pay for 
a i6o-acre entry of the Delaware Indian lands, who had the 
money in a leather belt, which then was the common custom 
of carrying money, inside of the shirt, had been followed or 
spotted as they then called it by three villians, as the stranger 
stooped down to drink they ran up, hit him on the head with 
a sling shot and killed him! The murderers were arrested, 
placed in the then one-story log house jail. That night a 
crowd of citizens assembled, I was with them, the jail door 
was rammed in, the three men taken to a dry cotton-wood 
tree and hung up. There was continuous fighting in the terri- 
tory between the free and slave statesmen. Each had a pass 
word. "All right on the goose," was the free statesmen, and 
"Right on the goose," was the slave statesmen. The first build- 
ing I entered I received work. I told the boss that I was from 
St. Louis ; he observed me while I was lathing with might and 
main. The boss hollered up to me on the scaffold : "Say, young 
fellow, you said you were from St. Louis." "Yes, Siree," 
said L "Well, you had better go back and learn your trade." 
I felt humiliated to think that all my efforts as a No. i plast- 
erer should be doubted so far from my home city. I threw 
my lath hatchet at him. He ran out of the building ; knowing 
my services would be dispensed with, I looked for another 
boss whose mechanical perceptions were not so acute. A 
carpenter who was anxious for plasterers engaged me at $5.00 
a day. He never doubted my mechanical skill, whether I grad- 
uated at the head or foot of a class. A few friends from 
Posey County, Indiana, invited me to go with them to their 
land claims near the Grasshopper Falls, it was July and the 
weather was hot. To see Kansas was a new revelation. Out- 
side of one mile from Leavenworth City, after we left the 
government farm, not a house for thirty miles west did we 
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see until we came to the Delaware land claims of my friends. 
It was a beautiful, rolling prairie land. Along the Grasshopper 
river to Ossawatomie, where the land sales were : timber lined 
on each side of the stream. The land sales were conducted 
by United States officials; a Company of Cavalry was pres- 
ent, also a camp of wild Kiowa Indians, all naked except a 
breach cloth around their abdomen. As I was sitting on the 
banks of the Grasshopper stream fishing, I had beside me a 
squirrel rifle ; the water was clear, cool and fishing good. As 
'I looked up the bank my friends had an Indian with bow and 
arrow persuading him to shoot at me. I took up my rifle, 
aimed at him, he gave a yelp, off he ran like a wild deer, 
then all the boys laughed. Next day as I with a companion was 
crossing the bridge, two Indians met us, one of them gave me 
a grin of revenge that I have never forgotten. It was the 
Indian at whom I had aimed my rifle. 

I had enjoyed the wild landscape of Kansas, had saved some 
money, so when we returned to Leavenworth City, I took 
cabin passage on the steamer "Morning Star,'' paid $20.00 
for three days' trip to St. Louis. I came there on deck, now 
I returned as a first-class cabin passenger with darkies to 
wait on me at meals, with a nice clean bed in a state-room. 
When I returned to St. Louis I had by this time measured up 
my mechanical deficiencies, concluded to work under instruc- 
tion until I perfected myself. After two years under instruc- 
tion I finally became the foreman of the firm, for which I 
worked until I enlisted in the army. I attended the political 
meetings of the Republican party ; their leader was Francis P. 
Blair; marched night after night in the ranks of the Wide- 
awakes. The dark clouds of outraged patience became more and 
more intense. Religious sects and churches didided on the ques- 
tion of slavery ; the great question. As Lincoln predicted : "A 
house divided against itself can not stand ;" one-half free and 
i ^ one-half slave ; produced a separate social and political cause 

which under our Republican government in accordance with the 
declaration of our Independence could not any longer continue. 
In the beginning of 1861, after the presidential election, when 
it was known that Abraham Lincoln was elected, we started 
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of nights to drill in the Turners' Hall, Tenth Street between 
Market and Walnut Streets, as well as in Washington Hall, 
Third and Elm Streets, controlled by Col. Leibold. I enjoyed 
the exercise. Before we started to drill the window curtains 
were pulled down. Capt. Lamet, a West Point graduate, 
drilled us. 

There was a general stagnation in all business affairs, man- 
ufacturers ceased operating for the want of orders, paper 
money of the State and individual banks depreciated to such 
an extent that no one knew whether the bank's money would 
next day be worth 20 cents on the dollar, more or less. We 
workmen for a year previous to the commencement of the 
Civil War were often paid with orders to clothing and gro- 
cery stores. Each business firm was compelled to keep a count- 
erfeit money detector on hand, to see whether such or such 
bank notes were good or bad. Real estate depreciated; no 
one wanted to buy at any price. Every person you met pre- 
dicted the destruction of our RepubUc. Finally the angry, 
dominating unreasonableness of the Southern politicians would 
not listen to calm, cool reason or compromises, they armed, 
fired on Fort Sumter; then started the Civil War, the most 
cruel, unjust that ever permeated a nation. All the contracts 
of my firm were completed. The mechanics worked for 
$2.50 a day, and glad to have work. 

I marched with the home guards on May 10, 1861, to sur- 
round Camp Jackson. It was a very hot day, the Union 
soldiers marched from the Arsenal and Jefferson Barracks 
double-quick step. They perspired very much as they came out 
Market Street. While I was not a member, yet I fell in with 
them to take the place of one that fell out of the ranks. At 
Compton avenue, between Olive street and Laclede avenue I 
saw how completely the State Militia, commanded by Gen. 
Frost was surrounded. I assisted to place the artillery on the 
ridge the overlooked Camp Jackson, then received transporta- 
tion to go to RoUa. I wanted to enlist in the First Missouri 
Infantry, Col. Francis P. Blair's regiment at Springfield, Mo. 
When I arrived at RoUa I reported to the Captain of Company 
D, Third Regiment Home Guards, B. Gratz Brown, Colonel, 
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who ran as Vice-President on the ticket with Horace Greeley 
for President. 

In my citizen's clothes, French calf-skin pump boots, that 
cost $10.00, I stood my regular assignment as camp guard, or 
any duty assigned me. We took a supply train to Springfield, 
120 miles over the Ozark Mountains. When near Lebanon 
we were drawn up in line of battle. A rider came to our lines, 
told us the rebels' cavalry were coming to attack us ! All was 
ready for the fray, when a rider came out of the woods and 
told us that it was only a company of Home Guards cavalry. 
Then I felt braver than before the battle line was formed. Yet 
I had become a well-drilled soldier before my active campaign- 
ing. We arrived at Springfield after four days. My French 
calf-skin pump boots were in good condition. There I saw 
Gen. Nathaniel Lyon and Gen. Franz Siegel. One the edu- 
cated, professional, regular officer; the other the school-master 
whose superb strategic retreats was not excelled by even Stone- 
wall Jackson's. Gen. Nathaniel Lyon's appearance made a 
deep impression on my memory. Had he lived and com- 
manded an army he never would have permitted Siegel to 
have a separate command to attack the enemies flank and prove 
a failure. At Duck Springs the army of volunteers with a 
sprinkling of regulars were encamped. My old chums were 
pleased to see me. Orderly Sergeant Winters persuaded me 
to return and join a new three year regiment. That in such an 
organization my acquired knowledge as a soldier would be 
better appreciated. That they were only three months' men, 
they expected a battle any day at Wilson Creek. I took his 
advice, returned to my Home Guard Company, we marched 
back to RoUa in three and a half days. My feet became sore, 
raw, bloody. When we arrived at RoUa my French calf-skin 
pump boots were cut from my feet and the remnants strewn to 
the four winds. I begged from a merchant a pair of large slip- 
pers. He never asked me for pay. If I but knew where the 
good man resides, if alive, if not, his children, 1 would pre- 
sent them with a ten dollar note for the generosity and 
kindness shown me by their father. After my return my com- 
panions, some of them, had enlisted in the Engineer regiment 
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of the west, afterwards First Regiment, Engineers Missouri 
Volunteers. 

They induced me to go with them as my experience would 
be better appreciated; that I would receive $17.00 a month in 
place of $13.00. Company A was formed and sworn in to 
serve three years. Our first line of officers proved worthless ; 
the Captain was court marshaled at Cape Girardeau for steal- 
ing our rations and dismissed ; the First Lieutenant, when the 
Confederate bullets flew around our heads, resigned; so did 
the Second Lieutenant. Our Orderly Sergeants were all 
splendid patriotic officers and men. To write the history of 
one hundred men gathered from all quarters from all the walks 
of life would require many volumes. While we were at Fort 
A., Cape Girardeau, the Major of the battalion Hassie, had 
me and one Baker, promoted to Corporals. Baker disputed my 
word in reference to the road from RoUa to Springfield, Mo., 
over which rocky highway I had traveled. He called me a liar. 
Those days, when 21, strong, hearty and aggressive, my right 
arm flew out, Baker fell. He was of massive form, speckled- 
faced and red hair. Our tent fell, the boys enjoyed the 
physical combat, the fight ended. That afternoon on dress 
parade Major Hassie, in all of his conceited mannerism 
stepped in front of our Company, read out the order reducing 
us to the ranks again. The comrades, after the parade, came 
up to me, laughed and laughed. "Fairback," said they, "We 
thought we enlisted to fight." "You and Baker are re- 
duced again to the ranks for fighting; a nice how do you do. 
What does the Major expect we should be, a shirking lot of 
cowards?" This Major, when active campaigning started, 
resigned and returned to the regiment as a Sutler. In Novem- 
ber a grand review was held; all the regiments at Cape Gir- 
ardeau lined up for inspection. Seventeenth Illinois, Col. 
Ross ; Eleventh Missouri, Col. Blumber, and others. We had 
been cleaning and polishing our Springfield muskets and shoes 
all morning. Five thousand splendid Union Volunteers, the 
best American blood of the nation were in line, whose aver- 
age age was 2 1 years. We must have made a fine appearance. 
In those days of 1861 there was more character, manhood and 
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patriotic devotion for the unity of our Republic than any- 
similar lot of young men of any nation. Yea, I question 
whether any other Government ever had or will have as in- 
telligent, self-reliant and unselfish citizen soldiers to offer their 
lives for the perpetuation and preservation of our Union. 
Gen. U. S. Grant, with his staff rode along our front with 
a cigar in his mouth. There was no cheering of any descrip- 
tion. We were thoroughly inspected. Not a man in the 
ranks had an idea that this silent General as he partially 
leaned forward on his horse, casting his gray, bluish eyes 
along our lines, November, 1861, that the world's history would 
acknowledge him as one of the greatest, most daring, most 
original Captains that ever commanded an army. Napoleon, 
Caesar, nor Frederick the Great never accomplished, fought 
or vanquished an enemy so completely as Gen. U. S. Grant did 
the Confederate army commanded by Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

In March, 1862, the real war of death and destruction of 
life and property commenced. We were assigned to Gen. 
John Pope's Army of the Mississippi. We broke camp early 
in March, took a steamer, landed at Commerce, Mo., 100 
miles down the Mississippi river. There must have been 
marshaled some fifteen to twenty thousand men. We of the 
rank and file had no idea where we would go to, for my 
Captain told me one day that the officers were the ones who 
did the thinking for us, that we privates had to obey. There 
is a vast difference in the education, feeling and action of a 
civilian and a soldier. The mental and physical being of a 
man is transformed from a life of ease and social comforts 
to a fighting machine, to destroy life and property. We 
marched in the rear of New Madrid, where Gen. McCowan, 
the Confederate Commander, did not expect us. Our Cavalry 
had a skirmish with Jefferson Thompson, the Swamp Fox of 
the Civil War. The Cavalry run Thompson so close that he 
lost his hat, yet he escaped to fight and run away time and 
again. After the Civil War he died as a loyal American at 
home in St. Joseph, Mo., of which city he had been Mayor. 
The great English astronomer, Richard Proctor, whose lec- 
tures I attended, married one of his beautiful daughters. Like- 
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ly Gen. Jefferson Thompson's descendants still reside in Mis- 
souri. Our Captain appointed me as chief cook for the Com- 
pany, with two assistants. On the march it rained and froze. 
The artillery and cavalry had traveled over the roads. Mor- 
gan, a small Welshman, my assistant, asked me where to get 
water to cook coffee with. I told him any where, the nearest 
place where it could be found. They filled three large camp 
kettles full, gathered out of the traveled roadway. All the 
men were as hungry as wolves. "Fairback, hurry up the 
coffee." It steamed, brown dark sugar sweetened the staff of 
army life. The boys dipped in their tin cups; they drank it 
little by little, then grumbled, then swore. "Where in hell did 
you get the water from, it's half mud." They marched to the 
Captain, laid before him their complaints, requested that as 
a cook I was a failure, demanded a change. The Captain in- 
spected the coffee. "Its a little thick, boys, but you know we 
are not any more in camp ; this is active war." Morgan suc- 
ceeded me. We were in line of battle in the rear of New 
Madrid, the rebel shells and solid shot came within fifty feet 
of our line. The two Confederate forts' heavy siege guns 
were a half mile from us. Morgan, whose family lived in St. 
Louis, to whom I often loaned money to help, came to me 
trembling all over — "Load my Springfield musket, Fairback." 
After being in line for hours we retired in the woods out of the 
firing line, built fires to warm up a supper of hard tack, sow 
belly and beans which were relished with pleasure. In the 
morning orders were, clean and fire off our muskets. Morgan 
came to me, "Fairback, I can't shoot off my musket; there 
must be something the matter with it; see what you can do." 
I tried and tried, but could not fire off the musket. There 
had been three cartridges rammed down Morgan's musket that 
I pulled out. We received orders to accompany an Illinois 
Infantry regiment with a battery, to Point Pleasant, 15 miles 
down the Mississippi river, to plant a battery of large siege 
guns. We had one man killed on the way, planted the heavy 
guns; the Illinois boys helped to pull the cannons with a 
strong steamboat rope some 15 miles all the way over a road 
we partly corduroyed. We marched all night, placing the 
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large cannons behind earth works opposite where the Confed- 
erates landed their troops and provisions for Island No. lo 
and New Madrid. As day light appeared, a Confederate gun- 
boat came steaming up the river close to the shore. On each 
side of the fortification our infantry excavated rifle-pits. As 
she came near enough our guns fired at the Confederate gun 
boat, which blew its whistle, turned around and ran down 
stream in haste. In two hours time they came back, re-en- 
forced by two more, protected with cotton bales on each side. 
Then for three hours there was continuous firing. The gun- 
boats circled around, then came up close to shore. Our boys 
from Lincoln's North land kept firing, the bullets rattled against 
the pilot house and cabin. This close, deadly firing was too much 
for the Johnnies and they retreated. After the engagement 
we only had one man killed of the artillery Company. Lieut. 
Jones of my Company did not appreciate such dangerous 
close work. So when we returned to camp at New Madrid he 
resigned. Col. J. W. Bissell, with all his faults was full of 
energy. He claimed of having originated the canal round 
Island No. lo. The Mississippi river being high had over- 
flown all the low lands through the bottoms that extended 
some six or more miles to the river bank, where Commodore 
Footers iron-clad fleet lay, who were continually firing in the 
fortification on Island No. lo. The Confederates had some 
sixty heavy caliber cannon planted so they commanded the 
channel of the Mississippi river. It seemed almost impossible 
for an iron-clad gunboat to pass these formidable batteries. 
Col. Bissell had gone in a skiff to deliver orders to Commo- 
dore Foote from Gen. Pope through the overflowed bottom 
lands. He conceived the idea of cutting a channel through 
it, so steamboats could get around Island No. lo without 
passing in front of the Confederate fortifications. We made 
rafts ; at one end we placed a timber, a steel saw on a triangle 
swivel; on each end of the long saw there was a rope. We 
tied the raft to the large trees, then sawed them off six 
feet under the water. By this process we cut a channel that 
permitted small steamboats to come to New Madrid out of the 
firing line of the Confederates. During a dark stormy night 
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two iron-clad gunboats passed the batteries at Island No. lo. 
Our gunboats attacked the Confederate batteries opposite New 
Madrid. I observed the firing as the men ran out of their 
batteries, then our troops, escorted by our gunboats, crossed 
the river so they could attack Island No. lo in the rear. Con- 
federate Gen. McCowan, with all of his command, from six 
to eight thousand Confederate troops surrendered to Gen. 
Pope. To observe the accuracy of our naval gunboats firing 
was amazing. I went through the Confederate forts after 
the engagement and saw the destruction made by our heavy, 
large 62-pound rifle gun. One of our solid shot had knocked 
off a piece of the cannons muzzle and dismounted it. My 
company was detailed to take off all the cannons, ammunition 
and property left after the surrender. The Johnnies left one 
of their steamboats on the inside of the channel. 

We made our quarters on the steamer "Walk in the Water" 
— z very odd name indeed. While we were on the Island we 
were entirely forgotten. Our food supplies were exhausted. 
The rats were running everywhere; many of the boys killed 
and stewed some, which made a good, wholesome dish. After 
such a bill of fare none that I ever heard of were transformed 
into Chinese. We took off about 60 heavy pieces of artillery 
to be used in the cause of the Union. Gen. John Pope took 
all his troops down the Mississippi river to take Fort Pillow. 
The severe battle of Shiloh caused Gen. Henry Halleck to take 
command of all the forces for a general advance to follow up 
the Confederate troops to Corinth, Miss. Gen. Pope received 
orders to re-enforce the army advancing on Corinth. My 
regiment formed a part of the left wing of the advance. From 
my humble observation, I think that the Union troops com- 
manded by Gen. Halleck in April and May, 1862, was the 
best army ever assembled in the West. Grant, Sherman, 
Logan, McPherson and Pope commanded as subordinates un- 
der Halleck. As we advanced we skirmished with the enemy 
continually. Especially at Farmington, the Confederates re- 
sisted forcibly and we lost considerable men. Lieut. Col. 
Adams of my regiment was taken prisoner in this severe 
skirmish. We finally advanced until we could see the church 
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steeples of Corinth. On May 29, 1862, we were ordered to 
plant some heavy rifle siege-guns on a high knoll. As soon 
as we started to throw up fortifications to protect the artillery 
the Confederates commenced to shell us from a battery on 
our left. We kept on working like good fellows with our 
Orderly Sergeant, Richard Ryan, on the look out. One of the 
noblest men God ever gave life to. He would tell us when 
to drop down as regularly as clock work. As I looked be- 
hind us I saw within 200 feet the Eagle regiment of Wiscon- 
sin, with a gray eagle sitting on a wooden pedestal, with field 
artillery on each end of the troops. Listen here, the light 
then increasing firing, the roar, the cheering and advancing: it 
is the rebel yell, yea, yea, yea — On they came like a roaring 
thunder storm followed by a tornado. "Down boys," hollered 
our troops. Some remained in place, lying flat on the ground, 
shot and shell with bullets flying every where, the Johnnies 
charged over us with a rush. Of my company, gentle, refined 
Richard Ryan was killed. Comrade Currie wounded, and 
Richard McClure taken prisoner. The Eagle regiment boys 
gave the enemy shot after shot ; the Union guns belched forth 
canister and grape ; the rebel line wavered, then broke, then re- 
treated. They ran back in the woods as fast as scared rabbits. 
When the firing ended at night we went where we had held our 
battery; here and there lay the dead. We excavated a shal- 
low grave for my admired Comrade Ryan, wrapped him in his 
blanket and buried him in the red soil of the Southland. He 
was a native of Canada. Since then I have had at all times a 
warm heart for our Canadians. A severely wounded Confed- 
erate of a Tennessee regiment appealed to me not to kill him, 
saying, "Yankee, I was forced in the army against my will, I 
am a Union man, I have wife and children at home who I 
never will see again." I told him he would be taken care of. 
his wounds looked to carefully, be treated kindly. At the 
field hospital soldiers of the blue and gray lay on the grass. 
On tables were those whom the Surgeons were operating on, 
arms and legs amputated. The field hospital that night, with 
the flickering lights of torches, the doctors at work in their 
shirt sleeves rolled up, knives in hand or in their mouth, all wet 
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with the blood of the best American manhood, one would won- 
der what wretches of political, selfish ambition, who were so- 
called leaders, that caused this human misery, destruction and 
suffering that brought on the Civil War. 

May 29, 1862, occurred the evacuation of Corinth, Miss., 
by the Rebels, who were running trains and blowing up their 
magazines all night. We could hear them. Next day we fol- 
lowed them on a hot and quick march, the whole regiment in 
line with Colonel Bissell in command. Just at sunset we came 
up to the Rebel rear guards down in the swamps, through 
which ran the Tuscumbia river. Our company in. advance, 
with Captain Randolph in command, who marched us up to a 
burning bridge, which had all the appearance of danger. In 
place of halting the company and deploying one platoon as 
skirmishers, so as to gradually feel our way, which would 
have developed what was in front of us; but, no, on we 
marched, four ranks in double file, up the road until within 
fifty feet of the bridge, when the Rebels opened out on us 
with a fire of cannon and infantry, which drove back all who 
could get back. Four of my company were killed outright. 
John Lewis, brave, noble soul; Corporal Watson, and two 
others, whose names I have forgotten. Two of us were taken 
prisoners — Piatt Griffith and myself. Iwas on the edge of 
the river bank and fell down; some roots sticking out, my 
right leg caught and held me firm. From there early next 
morning we were taken south to Mobile, Ala., then to Macon, 
Ga. At Mobile we were kindly treated under the command 
of General Forsythe. A Confederate officer, who was a native 
of Florida, came in one day while I was lying on the 
floor reading Shakespeare, with two friends. He asked me 
all about what my opinion was in reference to our army or 
the policy of our Government. I told him frankly that we 
would gradually take possession of the country, one city after 
another, and capture the entire South; that it would take 
years, but that we would succeed in the end. Then he asked 
me what I thought would become of their negroes. I told 
him that it was my opinion that all would be freed by us; 
that our banner meant freedom to all who came under it. He 
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was partly drunk, and, after I said that the negroes would be 
free, he raved, swore, threw his arms out right and left, as 
if he would like to lick a whole army. He left, but in a few 
days after he tried to have me put in a dark cell or guard- 
house, as he swore he would. General Forsythe with one of 
his staff officers investigated the charges made; he asked me 
all about it, and, after he heard my version and made in^ 
quiries among the men, whether my statement was correct, 
he released me with a friendly good-bye. General Forsythe 
came to see us one day, to look after our treatment. In the 
papers was an account written by one of their men, a pris- 
oner at Camp Douglas, Chicago, 111., that we "Yankees" 
were treating them so kindly, "as a matter of policy," so as to 
demoralize them so none would return South again. I asked 
the General if he had read it. He said, yes. I told him he 
would try that experiment on us, if he thought it would have 
like effect. He looked at me, smiled and went away. 

After we left Montgomery, Ala., on our way to Macon, Ga., 
the second station on the train ahead of us were a lot of troops 
to reinforce General Lee, for the second battle of Bull Run 
had just been fought. A lot of Alabama ladies were on 
horseback, with flowers to give their men as an encouragement 
of "Southern chivalry." I thought the flowers would also be 
an encouragement to us Yankees, so I called to them that they 
should fairly distribute them among us all. One fair lady rode 
near our car, threw me a bouquet, for which I thanked her. 
The officer in charge of the guard told her the mistake she 
made; that we were "Yanks." That officer spoilt all of the 
pleasure of those ladies for that day. On the same train a 
fruit dealer came to sell peaches. I bought them all with a 
label from a bottle of Mexican liniment; any bill that was 
decently engraved with a horse or a railroad train you could 
pass. Every town or business house, no matter how small, 
had its own paper money ; such was free trade in Confederate 
paper currency. 

At Macon, Ga., were all of the Shiloh prisoners, with our 
Lieutenant Colonel Adams, who was taken prisoner at Farm- 
ington. Adams had all the refined character of a soldier and 
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gentleman, but upon his return he resigned and returned to 
St Louis, where he died before the war ended, with consump- 
tion, honored and respected by all who knew him. 

While in prison our entire time was occupied in thinking and 
planning how to make our escape, because if we remained 
prisoners among them all hope and courage was lost, or if 
one was taken sick, the last hope was gone. I have helped to 
bury many of our comrades, who when they became sick, if 
they could have been sent home among their friends would 
have been restored to health. If any men deserves a pen- 
sion, there are none more deserving than those who were 
prisoners. It was starvation from the time you were taken 
until you left. I hardly need to state the amount of rations per 
day; corn meal, about a pint; a piece of bacon as large 
as your hand and full of maggots; with the com meal we 
made coffee by browning it. I was Captain and cook of our 
mess. One day a Confederate guard, who had a great amount 
of confidence in me, asked me confidentially about those gun- 
boat cars which we had that run on our railroads ; he wanted 
me to describe them to him, which I did in an enlarged shape. 
I told him they could run on the rails or could, if found nec- 
essary, walk on land; the machinery on the inside was so ar- 
ranged as to throw hot water, or throw out long arms and draw 
in a whole company. As green looking as he was. That lost 
me his confidence; he raised his musket to make a pass with 
his bayonet at me; but I quickly got out of his way. Our 
men who knew of the devilment during our talk had gathered 
around and laughed at him so loudly that he thought I had 
sold him. and he never came in among the prisoners again 
to gather information. 

Finally the time came for action; our plans were made — 
to stay longer in prison would only reduce our physical 
strength, for every man had vermin more or less on him ; the 
very ground was covered with them. I have seen the lice crawl 
up the trees. I have seen our comrades who died in the Rebel 
hospital covered all over with lice. 

On, September lo, 1862, a splendid warm afternoon, to- 
wards ^unset, three of us, Robert Timmons, of the Thirty- 
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fourth Indiana, and Alvin Q. Bacon, of the Fourteenth Illin- 
ois Infantry, watched our chance at the rivulet which ran in 
and out of the prison pen where the water closets were. The 
guard's route was inside near the fence; the warm sun made 
him sleepy, so down the ravine we went. While our men sat 
on the seats watching us, we crawled outside of the fence, 
kept alongside and crawled in the high weeds, and lay there 
until long after dark ; then we ran along the road toward the 
Ocmulgee river. It commenced to rain and thunder. We 
met some Confederate soldiers who were out stealing apples ; 
each had a load on his shoulders. We passed them with a reply 
that we were on the same errand. No more was said by them 
or us, for when one is on an illegal mission, such as stealing 
apples, the less said the more apples you bring to camp. To- 
ward morning we got tired from tramping all night, as we 
saw in front of us a cotton gin. I proposed we take a rest 
until near daylight; Timmons opposed it as dangerous, but 
my orders ruled; we lay down for a few minutes; it nearly 
cost us our liberty ; we were awakened by hearing the negroes 
singing on their way to work ; it was broad daylight ; we ran 
as fast as possible toward the timber, not forgetting to take 
along some green ears of com. When we got in the timber, 
which was in a swamp, we lighted ^fire and roasted the ears for 
our morning meal. Then we started toward the river. In some 
places we had to crawl through underbrush; in one place, 
over our heads, crawled a long water moccasin snake, but 
we kept on, as we were not after snakes. Finally we came 
to a large bayou. On some logs on the other side were two 
Confederate soldiers fishing. Timmons said we were lost. I 
told him to get behind the tree, pull off his blouse and put it 
on inside out, so they could not tell we were Union soldiers 
by our uniform. Bacon and myself had on nothing to indicate 
our nationality. I boldly stepped out and hallooed over : "Here 
is your old mule," which was a common expression among the 
Rebel soldiers; they answered "all right." I asked them how 
fishing was, they said good. I asked them where we could 
cross, as we wished to go to the river bridge to fish ; they told 
us to go about half a mile up, then we could cross on some 
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logs. I bid them "good-bye," and invited them in case fish- 
ing got bad to come to us at the bridge. I asked them what 
command they belonged to; they told us Colonel Ross' regi- 
ment. I told them we belonged to Major Rylander's battalion, 
which was part of the command that were guarding us at 
the prison; they said "all right." If they came to the bridge 
they never found us, as we surely did not want to see them 
again. The ruse worked well, and I hope they never to this 
day found out how bad they were fooled by the "Yanks." 
After crossing we made for the brush near the river. During 
the afternoon, toward evening, we heard a negro come along 
singing the old Southern songs; we needed something to eat. 
I crawled out to the edge of the undergrowth until I was sure 
that he was a negro, then I called him. He looked as if we 
were men fallen from another world. I spoke to him, took 
him to my comrades, told him we were making our escape, 
that we wanted something to eat, as we had nothing but a 
few ears of com all day, that he should bring us something 
after dark. True as steel came our old gray-headed darkey 
friend after dark. At first he whistled softly, then louder; 
we replied. When he found all safe he opened his basket full of 
eatables, well cooked; if I mistake not, a stewed chicken. A 
negro in the South during the war never betrayed a Union 
soldier; at least I have never heard of one. They in all cases 
were our friends and helped us in every possible way, even 
to stealing their master's eatables for our benefit. That night 
we took from a small lake a flat-bottom boat about sixteen 
feet long and square at each end, hauled it about 600 feet 
to the edge of the river bank and launched it. When we 
tried to get in the boat it leaked so badly that one of us had 
to continually bail out the water to keep from sinking. We 
floated along down stream with a strong current, as the Ocmul- 
gee river near Macon, Ga., is narrow. We passed one house 
after another by drifting with the current and laying flat in 
the boat. About 12 o'clock on the river bank we saw a fine 
canoe about eighteen feet long and three feet wide. We 
"honorably" exchanged with the owner by leaving ours in 
place of it, while he slept and dreamed of victories which 
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their armies were gaining daily. Next morning we landed 
below a rope ferry on an island where the trees were full of 
muscadine grapes, which we ate to satisfy our hunger. In 
about three hours Timmons' bowels began to loosen, so much 
so that he got frightened. He thought that the large plum- 
grapes had poisoned him, as none of us had ever seen any 
before. The effect was only temporary, though. 

That night we went to the main shore to see if we could not 

get something to eat for a few days ahead, we slept in a corn 

crib, and toward morning we heard the hogs grounding; so 

up we jumped, got a few ears of corn and threw it to the 

nearest hog which snatched it. I caught it by the hind legs, 

threw the hog over my shoulders and ran to the river bank 

with the hog squealing as loud as a hog could, all of a half a 

mile. At the bank we bled it and took it to our island home ; 

that gave us the finest fresh hog meat we had since we left 

our lines. There was nothing of unusual interest occurred 

until we came near the first railroad bridge, which was guarded 

by Rebels; how to get under it was a problem; some five or 

more miles above the bridge we camped in the cane brake; on 

the opposite shore was the steamer "Southern Belle," which 

had been run out of the reach of our army. We usually 

camped brack from the shores, so that we could not be seen; we 

pulled our canoe in the weeds or hid it under them; we 

traveled altogether at night ; one of us would sleep while two 

paddled; we became so used to the starry heavens that we 

could tell the time of night it was, especially the case with the 

sister stars or dipper. We cut cane enough to cover our canoe 

over, then we drifted along until we came squarely opposite 

the center span, then the last one, "myself," crawled under the 

cane and floated with the stream gently along under the bridge ; 

our canoe struck one of the piers and I heard one guard ask 

what time of the night it was, and another answered, about 

twelve o'clock; they never knew how near the "Yankees" 

came to that bridge ; below it were one or two forts, which had 

outside of the fortifications pickets with fires; we saw them 

and crawled under our cane again out of danger. Our canoe 

must have appeared like a lot of floating leaves. One day 
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in trying to get information we stopped near a rope ferry ; the 
road leading to it was a fine one ; in the distance we could hear 
a song as if a negro was singing; on being sure of the color 
of the man depended our safety, and the information we 
wanted ; we laid alongside the road near the landing in a deep 
g^Uy ; the man was singing as joyfully as a lark, but he never 
knew that because he was white he came near being killed, 
for Timmons had a short ax, with which he wanted to kill 
him or take him prisoner. I would not allow it for it would 
have resulted in an injury to us, as it would have impaired 
our surety in making our escape. Some ten miles below we 
stopped at an old warehouse ; I sneaked along the fence until 
I came upon some negroes working happily along in rows of 
cotton singing their usual negro songs. 

After seeing that no white person was near, out I came 
boldly and called them to come to me. I told them we were 
Union soldiers making our way to our gunboats; that we 
wanted something to eat. That night in an old warehouse 
was gathered the most joyful lot of male and female blacks in 
all Georgia. They brought us cooked meats, corn bread, bacon 
and chicken. We were the first Union soldiers they had ever 
seen. They put to us question after question of how our 
army was getting along ; would we ever come their way, and 
what kind of a man was Lincoln. They had been told that he 
was a mean tyrant who would murder them if they were ever 
caught. That was the kind of yarns the Southerners were 
telling their blacks to keep them well under control. That 
kind of stories had but little effect, as Sherman's army soon 
came along and settled all such hobgoblin stories. Some ten 
miles below were falls in the river; at the bottom of those 
rapids was Hawkinsville, Ga., the negroes told us the falls 
were dangerous, that we should keep near shore; when 
we came to them the current was so strong that I told our 
comrades that we might as well take our chances and let her 
go, which we did, and got over safely. We did not know 
how many houses there were in town, as we kept on the op- 
posite shore. Finally we came nearer and nearer to the mouth 
of the river. As we were drifting near our journey's end, 
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the Altamaha river widened. The first alligators we heard was 
as I was sleeping, Timmons woke me up; he said he heard 
the roaring lions in the woods, but it was the large alligators 
who were growling loudly, it frightened him so that he 
would not stay in the rear of the canoe and steer; I had to 
take his place and under no circumstances could I prevail 
upon him to take this place again, telling him that there was 
no danger. Finally the wind made the surface of the river so 
dangerous that we were compelled to seek the shore and land. 

As the morning's grey appeared, we found that we had 
landed on a plantation. Above us was an orange tree full of 
yellow oranges. My comrades were afraid that we would be 
captured; but I proposed that we explore. 

To our surprise we found a fine plantation, a few old 
grizzled negroes, none of whom could speak English. They 
had been brought from Africa late in life, and never learned 
English. They told us by signs, pointing to the sky, that when 
the sun was so high the superintendent would come. They 
had plenty of honey and fixed up a good meal for us. Long 
after the war, in reading the memoirs of her Southern life 
by Fanny Kemble Butler, the cultured English actress, 
I found that this was the plantation where she had spent a part 
of her married life with her husband, Colonel Butler. 

I agree with her in all she says of the beauty 
and historic scenery of this plantation. Rice fields are 
numerous from here to the coast. Opposite is the old city 
of Darien, which is one of the oldest settled towns on the 
Southern coast, so Bancroft says in his history. It was settled 
with Scotch-Irish first in 1640, or about that time. The river 
here divided, one arm running to St. Fernando, the other passed 
Darien, Doboy Inlet and Altamaha Sound. Information from 
the darkies we could not get, as they could not speak English 
so about eleven o'clock a. m., we were determined to find out 
which way we had to go to get to our nearest blockading 
steamer. Here is where I committed the only error of our 
whole trip, for under my advice we rowed up to an old saw- 
mill below Darien, in place of keeping on the river where we 
were unobserved. But I was the captain. On we paddled, 
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struck the shore by the mill. Out stepped two Confederate 
cavalry pickets, fully armed with Sharps' carbines. Timmons 
and Bacon looked at me as much as to say we are again pris- 
oners. 

All our long journey of 300 miles was in vain ; we would be 
brought back to Macon, or likely shot, as had been the case 
with hundreds before us ; but I did not think that. The Rebels 
asked where we were from, I told them Butler's plantation, 
which they could see some three miles across the river. The 
pickets went to one side to talk together; that gave Timmons 
and me a chance to consult. We agreed, that under no cir- 
cumstances would we be taken prisoners without a desperate 
struggle. I told Timmons to watch me closely, and if I did 
not succeed, that he should heljp me. They returned, and 
wanted us to go as prisoners to their camp with them, some 
three miles away. I talked them out of that, by telling them we 
were barefooted and could not walk over the ground as it was 
full of thistles. They wanted to know what we were doing on 
Butler's plantation. I told them we were old overseers and 
were spending a few days on the . old place a-fishing, on fur- 
loughs which we had left there, that if they would give us a 
chance or go with us, we would show them so that they 
would see we were Confederate soldiers ; that we belonged to 
the Twelfth Georgia Infantry ; had been fighting the "Yanks," 
and had killed numbers of them; told them what battles we 
ha3 been in, how brave and great we were. I could see their 
eyes sparkle. I did not forget to tell them that we thought in 
about six months the war would be over, as England would 
help us, then we would gain our independence. I think I 
used all the eloquent conversational powers I possessed to 
charm them (and those who know we will credit me with 
some powers in that direction). While I was entertaining 
them Timmons picked up a piece of iron about one foot long 
and three inches wide, which he hid up his shirt sleeve, ready 
for service if need be. I told the Rebels that one of them 
should stay and guard us, as we had on nothing but pants, 
shirt and hat, not even shoes, and under no circumstances 
could we harm them, as they had the best of arms; and for 
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the other one to go quickly to camp, bring their Lieutenant 
along, and we would satisfy him that we were "Johnnies" by 
taking him over to the plantation and showing them our fur- 
loughs. They thought that an excellent idea, and locked our 
canoe. Off one of them rode as fast as his horse could carry 
him, while I had his partner take us up on the elevation of the 
sawmill. On top we could look all over the low land that the 
tide overflows. I asked him all about how each arm of the 
river ran, and how far it was to our gunboats, he told me 
with childish glee, and much more information that we did not 
want but which was very valuable. 

Timmons was behind me a few feet standing with his iron 
ready to do his part if required. I looked at the Confederate 
time and again ; he held his carbine in both hands partly resting 
on his knees; my heart was beating with anxiety; the desperate 
deed had to be done; it was man to man. With one quick 
jump I snatched his carbine from him; he hallooed and ran, 
I cocked the carbine and told him to stand or I would shoot 
him. He did so, and slowly got down the slide on which we 
went up. When on the ground, he begged us not to kill him ; 
that he told his partner his suspicion was that we were 
"Yanks," now he was sure of it ; I told him that he was right, 
but that my talk had thrown them off their guard. We took 
all his tobacco for we had none for over a month, and tobacco 
to us was worth more than gold just then. I made him get 
on his knees and swear that under no circumstances would he 
tell who we were or where we were g^ing or anything about 
us, when his partner and the officer came back. 

We promised him that we would not hurt a hair of his head. 
We made him get on his knees and swore him not to tell on 
us. Bacon broke the lock and chain with the axe, which let 
the canoe free. I took all his ammunition, threw it in the 
river, took the load out of his carbine, and told him I would 
give it back to him, that he should tell the officers who came 
with him that he had found our furloughs, then let us go. Off 
we started and paddled as hard as our physical strength would 
allow. When we rounded a river bank, out of sight, we re- 
mained in the cane-brake till midnight. 
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When reverting back to that September month, in 1862, 
my mind brings the occasion before me as vivid as the day it 
took place, fifty years ago. We pulled on, rounded a sharp 
bend in the river, from where we could not be seen. After 
that I took Timmons' advice. We pulled the canoe in the 
high cane-brake, as the tide was low, away from the river so no 
one could see us. Timmons said they would surely come after 
us, which proved to be the case. About nine o'clock that 
evening we heard the sound of rowing coming nearer and 
nearer. We felt safe, for we knew that from the river they 
could not see us, unless they came to the edge of the cane-brake 
with torches, for there was no moon to light up the scene. 
After they passed on down the river I thought we had better 
get out and start for the gunboat, as the tide was at its height. 
Timmons said : "No, they have gone down to look for us and 
will not find us, so they will come back ; we must not leave until 
they return." Such proved to be the case, for in about two 
hours we again heard the rowing, at first gentle, but as they 
came nearer, louder and louder until they passed out of hear- 
ing. We heard them talk loud and angry as they passed by. 
Knowing that our time had come, we pulled our canoe through 
the cane-brake into the river, it being then about one o'clock 
a. m. As we floated along, we struck upon a shoal of fish. 
They were so thick that the bottom of our canoe striking them 
one fell inside of the canoe. Finally it was near day- 
break and we felt that we were nearing the mouth of the 
Altamaha river. In the darkness, on the left bank, we landed 
at an old warehouse, a one story frame house in the rear. Not 
a dog barked at our coming ; we thought not a soul was near. 
The first door I came to, with Timmons and Bacon by me, 
with such weapons as we had for use in case of danger, I 
knocked at the door. A voice inside answered, "Who's there ?" 
I said "friends." A light was made, the door was opened, 
the man looked at us with surprise. We watched every move- 
ment of his body as we went in the room; he had been fast 
asleep. He asked us "were we not the 'Yanks' who had made 
our escape from the Rebels that day ;" we told him yes. Then 
he told us he was from New York, and that we could trust 
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him ; that away from the Rebels he was a strong Union man, 
but that he was in their country or power; it would have been 
bad for us if they had caught us as the pickets at Darien 
were partisan rangers or guerrillas. He related how bad they 
felt in not being able to capture us, as they knew we had not 
or could not pass out of the river without him seeing us, as he 
acted as a spy for them. Then he told us to get away from 
his place as quick as possible, for if the Rebels saw us at his 
place his life would not be safe. He gave us some corn bread 
and a large china meat-dish full of cooked bacon. In getting 
into our canoe the bank of the river was so slippery that I fell 
down and broke the dish. I picked up the meat and bid our 
loyal New Yorlcer, their Rebel spy, now strongly reconstructed 
back in the Union, good bye. Daylight was fast making its 
appearance, the mouth of the river was before us, the gun- 
boat "Western World" lay in Doboy Inlet near the light- 
house. 

When we again saw the "star-spangled banner" waving 
from her mast-head, our hearts were so full of joy that we 
would take our turns in standing up in our narrow canoe and 
wave our old hats, halloo with might and strength. The 
"Western World" let down a cutter filled with armed marines 
and came for us, which was a blessing for the waves were so 
high that our frail canoe would not endure such rough sea. 

They took us on board and asked us if were not escaped 
Confederates; as they saw us in the distance they expect- 
ed we were making our escape from them. I told the Captain 
who we were, and all about our trip. We were kindly treated, 
and those who were aboard will remember the tall soldier with 
sandy hair and blue-gray eyes who wanted to take them up to 
Darien and whip those partisan rangers, whom the Captain 
always took for an escaped Confederate officer, who was no 
other than the writer of this sketch. 

A few words about those who made their escape with me on 
that trip : 

Robert Timmons was a member of an Indiana regiment — 
the Thirty-fourth, a splendid, brave man, whom you could only 
frighten with alligators, wild beasts or ghosts; he had been 
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a raftsman on the upper Mississippi, was just the man for such 
a trip. I have never heard from him since we parted at New 
York each to go to his regiment. 

Alvin Q. Bacon was killed at the charge, on May 22, 1863, 
at Vicksburg, a good, kind soul, but during the trip had been of 
little service, as he was mostly sick from the imprisonment at 
Macon. He was a member of the Fourteenth Illinois Infantry. 
A few days before he helped charge the works at Vicksburg, 
where he was killed, he came to see me in our camp by But- 
ler's Canal, Young Point, opposite the city. He had his pock- 
ets full of candy and oranges, and was as glad to see me as if 
I were to be his lover and companion friend forever. 

On board of the "Western World" gunboat we were kindly 
treated. The officers made us take a bath, our old vermin-in- 
fected clothes were burnt up. They gave us new clean clothing, 
then we appeared as sailors. After we had our breakfast all 
of us were taken sick, evidently we were affected with typhoid 
fever from the polluted swamp and river waters which we 
drank. I was senseless for days. After two weeks of rest 
we were restored again to health. The Captain gave me 
orders for Admiral Dupont in command of the warship 
"Wabash" at Port Royal, Hilton Head, S. C. As we steered 
inside of the bay's channel we passed Fort McAllister, then in 
possession of the Confederates, up the Savannah river the 
City of Savannah appeared. I was taken by Gen. Terry on 
board of the "Wabash" man-of-war that had three decks of 
batteries to a broad side. The "Wabash" was then the most 
formidable wooden man-of-war in our navy. Gen. Terry 
introduced me to Admiral Dupont, a splendid officer of our 
Navy. I gave him my orders. On the steam tuck that 
carried me back and forth on the deck stood an open barrel 
of golden pippen apples. The more I eyed those apples the 
greater my courage arose to ask Gen. Terry whether I cotdd 
not have a few, that I had not seen nor ate an apple for 
nearly a year. I was interviewed by the reporters of the New 
York press who gave an extensive account of our escape. Gen. 
O. M. Mitchell, in command of the department at Hilton Head, 
S. C, one of America's great astronomers, had the yellow 
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fever from which he died. On dress parade one afternoon 
the sixth Connecticut Infantry Regiment, as I was observing 
them, the regimental Adjutant read the usual orders. A First 
Lieutenant stepped to the front, two soldiers took him in 
charge and cut off his rank straps. It seemed to me so strange 
that a handsome fine officer what had he done that caused 
such proceedings ! When we organized Ransom Post G. A. R. 
I related this incident to Comrade George W. Bailey. He 
revealed the secret cause. The First Lieutenant had been a 
private in the regular Army, he deserted when the Civil War 
commenced. He assisted to form one of the companies of the 
Sixth Connecticut Infantry. His desertion was discovered 
and he was reduced to the ranks, under arrest and returned 
to his regiment in the regular Army. Such were the iron clad 
rules of the U. S. regular Army in 1862. 

After a sojourn of a week or so we were given transporta- 
tion on the steamship "Erickson." We were four days on the 
salted sea, passing round Cape Hatteras a storm arose. I 
was sea-sick during the voyage. After landing in New York 
City my sea legs kept wobbling as if I was yet on the steamer. 

I received transportation to go to my regiment which was 
laying at Jackson, Tenn. When I reported the Captain took 
me to Col. J. W. Bissell, who complimented me on my dar- 
ing escape which he had read in the New York Times. Yet 
he never, as he did on many other occasions to men of the 
rank and file, promoted me. 

I had an idea that there always seemed to be a prejudice 
against me by the officers; that had I joined a regular 
Infantry regiment in place of an Engineer regiment 
where we would have been oftener in battle, that we would 
have lost more men, then my chance of promotion would have 
been better. Col. Bissell told me that I appeared more like an 
invalid than a well man after my confinement and trials. You 
will have a 30 day furlough, return to St. Louis, rest, then 
come back. Many changes had taken place while I was 
away. Gen. Pope was called East, he had fought the second 
battle of Bull Run, which proved a sad defeat for the Union 
cause. Gen. Rosencranz had fought the second battle of 
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Corinth, Miss., where my regiment re-enforced his army. 

After my return to my company at Jackson, Tenn., Gen. 
Forrest was making one of his dare devil raids around Jack- 
son. All the civilians who were in Jackson were compelled to 
shoulder a musket and go in the rifle pits. All was excitement. 
The Israelites followed our army, they bought cotton from 
planters, paid for it in selling them quinine which they bought 
for $1.50 an ounce and sold it for $5.50 an ounce. 
They bought cotton at 50c a pound and sold it for $1.50 a 
pound. They followed us, opened stores to sell their goods. 
They made money by the bushels. When Gen. U. S. Grant's 
order was given that they had to get in behind the breast- 
works, stand guard and fight, they made all manner of excuses 
to avoid military duty. Then Gen. U. S. Grant, in command 
of Department, issued orders that they would have to leave 
his Departfnent, giving his reason, there was a general de- 
parture of the followers of Moses and Solomon, north. Quinine 
rose in value for after that the Confederates' trade in quinine 
was eliminated. 

Gen. Grant concentrated his army. We went to Holly 
Springs, then to the Tallahatchie river where the retreating 
Confederates had destroyed the bridges. Gen Van Dorn, one 
of the daring Southern generals, made a raid into HoUey 
Springs, Mississippi, captured the city, burnt and destroyed 
all the reserve supplies for Grant's* army. Gen. Grant 
retreated and we returned to Memphis, Tenn. Gen. Grant had 
sent Gen. Wm. T. Sherman with an army down to Vicks- 
burg, Miss. Sherman completed his part of Gen. Grant's 
plan of operation. He fought as he was ordered, the battle 
of Chichasaw Bayou, where so many of our boys were killed 
and wounded, which could have been avoided if Gen. Grant 
had been able by telegram to inform Sherman of his retreat. 
But there was no telegraph line from Grant's headquarters to 
Gen. Sherman. In December, 1862, when the army came into 
Memphis the weather was bitter cold, rain, sleet and snow 
prevailed. After we arrived opposite Vicksburg in December, 
1862, the Mississippi river was extremely high. We en- 
camped at Duckport, at the upper end of the partly excavated 
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so-called Butler canal, which since has become the main channel 
of the Mississippi river. On board of the steamer "J. B. 
Swan," my regiment went up the Mulligan Bend ; there we cut 
open the levees, the water of the Mississippi river poured over 
the plantations so that in a week's time steamboats could navi- 
gate over the lands. At Grand Lake we cut the embankment that 
prevented the high water of the river from over-flowing the 
lands. The waters rushed through with a roar like that of the 
Falls of Niagara. We took a small stern wheel boat, ran over 
the former cotton lands to Bayou Macon. Col. Bissell's father- 
in-law from New York was with him. We landed after con- 
siderable firing from a small cannon we had in a ship's yawl. 
The Southerner's pickets retreated; we advanced and fired 
and they ran out of sight. There was considerable cotton 
which Col. Bissell placed on the boat. Our Colonel had an eye 
for his financial betterment; he placed his father-in-law in 
charge of the cargo. The boat landed at Memphis on her 
way north. Gen. Hulbert, then in command, confiscated the 
entire load of cotton for the benefit of our Government, he 
placed the old sinner under arrest who evidently came from 
New York State so as to increase his wealth by having his 
son-in-law, our Colonel steal from the South to enrich him- 
self. When Gen. Hulbert reported the circumstances to Gen. 
Grant, he sent for Bissell, told him to send in his resignation 
at once. Major Henry Flad was then promoted to the Colon- 
elcy of the regiment. We never thereafter had any officer or 
soldier court-marshaled for taking goods that did not belong 
to him. While we were at Grand Lake an old gentleman 
who owned a plantation, a Mr. Pease, his homestead was a 
fine Southern colonial residence for the entire surroundings 
seemed that wealth and comfort abided there. I was awak- 
ened one night by one of my sergeants of the company who 
wanted me to go with him in a ship's yawl to the Pease 
Mansion. I asked what his object was in going to the 
place at that time of night. He told me that "A negro told 
me that the old man Pease had gold hidden away and I want 
it." I said to him, "Sergeant, you have all you require and if 
you go there I suppose he will not tell you where the money 
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is, if that is so what will you do with him?" "Well," said the 
Sergeant, "if I can not get it peaceably I will take it by force, I 
will compel him to tell me where it is." I told the Sergeant : 
"If you go there and I hear that you have hurt a hair of the 
old man's head or injured him I shall report you and have 
you court marshaled." The Sergeant has passed beyond all 
earthly troubles before his Creator years ago, I helped his 
widow to get a pension. 

The brilliant campaign by General Grant, of the capturing 
of Vicksburg is of historical record. My opinion is, 
after reading the campaigns of Napoleon, Frederick the 
Great, the strategy of Generals Lee and Stonewall Jackson, 
Sheridan and Sherman, the battles that the Union army fought 
from the time they crossed the Mississippi river at Brunsburg, 
until he captured Vicksburg, is the most daring, most original 
of all the battles and sieges of the Civil War or any other in 
history. I was with Capt. Primm, an engineer officer on Gen. 
Grant's staff on the steamer "City of Alton" at Grant's head- 
quarters, nearly four weeks. We went in yawls and rowed 
around rivers and bayous to see whether some streams could 
be found where steamboats could pass round Vicksburg with- 
out passing the Confederate batteries. Grant and Sherman 
were like twin brothers, always together as they rode along the 
rear of the fortifications of Vicksburg's siege. Grant with a 
cigar smoking, while Sherman took a dry smoke. Generals 
McPherson and Logan were officers whose soldierly qualities 
Grant appreciated. 

We marched to the rear, were assigned to Gen. Herron's 
forces on the left. The Confederate batteries, forts and rifle 
pits were a master-piece of engineering ; their lines were all of 
ID miles long from river to river, while ours were one mile 
longer. Our rifle-pits and sharp shooters were within two 
hundred yards of the Confederate lines. From March 28, 1862, 
until July 4th there was continued fighting, destruction of 
life and property. 

The Captain of my company was Malin Randolph. We 
had three Captains, one only was a worthy leader, soldier and 
gentleman — William Hill from Adrian, Mich. We had a 
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few Scotchmen in my company, good soldiers, men of char- 
acter, but they drank more whiskey and kept sober longer 
than those of any other nationality. Private Currie at Young's 
Point, a witty Scotchman, whenever he could get liquors, got 
drunk. He had a contempt for Capt. Randolph, sober or 
drunk. Currie was beastly intoxicated, he was confined to his 
tent, he had used ungentlemanly language to the Captain, who 
ordered him to be confined and guarded in his tent. As 
Currie was lying down the Captain opened the fly of the tent, 
Currie saw him, his anger was aroused, he abused the Captain 
shamefully, the Captain being a man of heated temper shot 
him dead. When the news flashed round among the men 
they remained calm, but many of them if they ever would 
have had a chance in action to shoot him he would not have 
been compelled to resign. 

July 4th the Confederates surrendered, we were at Haynes 
Bluff completing fortifications against an attack from the 
rear by Gen. Joseph Johnson. The poor civilians who re- 
mained in the city during the siege of 41 days, excavated in 
the sides of the hills large caves, the rooms were of fair 
dimensions, many of them carpeted. Here the people were 
safe from our shot and shell that was poured in the city day 
and night. I met some of my youthful friends who left St. 
Louis and fought in the Southern Army. Over thirty thousand 
were paroled. Many Confederate soldiers left for home after 
being paroled. Three of my St. Louis chums who had been 
in camp Jackson with Capt. Kelly's company came to see me, 
they asked my advice about what I thought they should do. 
"You do not own any negroes, you are mechanics, your homes 
are in St. Louis. Get aboard of that steamer that leaves for 
St. Louis to-day, you surely have had enough fighting in a 
Southern cause in which you have not a dollar's worth of 
interest." They went. My system was permeated with the 
poisonous polluted swamp and river waters. I took the 
so-called swamp fever, more like typhoid. The doctor or- 
dered me to be sent north. I was dosed with quinine until my 
head sizzled, the change of climatical atmosphere conditions 
cured me. After the siege Gen. U. S. Grant's wife came to 
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visit him. I saw them often riding out together, with 
their son, now Gen. Fred Grant On my return I was or- 
dered to go to Missouri to help recruit the depleted ranks of 
the regiment. As an indication of the hatred Southemi 
people had against the Union, one morning a little boy of 
about 14 years of age with a basket came to my company. 
**What do you want," I asked. He said, "Rations." He looked 
into my face with a cold, firm, determined look. I said to him in 
fun. "Suppose I won't give you any, what will you do?" "You 
have to give them to me, you dam Yankee." The Adjutant of 
the battalion was our first Lieutenant — ^John McLaran — now a 
prominent wealthy lumber merchant of Chicago, 111. I was 
told by my comrade, James Allen, one of the best boys in the 
company, at Gen. McPherson's headquarters, there were or- 
ders for me to go on recruiting service to Missouri. McLaran 
tried to prevent me from going, but Gen. McPherson gave me 
the orders that superseded a first Lieutenant of any company. 
Strange what small, mean, jealousness some men possess; 
with women it is a common failing. To spend four winter 
months in Hermann, Mo., was a pleasure I enjoyed. Our Cap- 
tain said to me one day, "Fairback, see if you can not borrow 
a horse from the Cavalry Militia Company, so you can go 
out in the German settlement to bring in recruits." "Lieutenant, 
I am ordered to have you let me have a good horse, one that can 
travel twenty miles in a few hours to go out recruiting." 
"Well," said the Home Guard Militian officer, "the only one I 
have takes fits." "Well, he will do, for I will knock fits 
out of him before I return." He proved to be an excellent 
animal. Captain and two sergeants, four of us spent our 
leisure time in playing billiards, drinking Catawba wine, skat- 
ing and dancing. Yet we sent many excellent recruits, young, 
active, healthy German American boys to the regiment. I was 
especially selected on account of being able to speak German. 
In March, 1864, we returned to the regiment, which was in 
camp near Nashville, Tenn. While in Nashville I called on 
the widow of ex-President Polk. She received me politely. 
I told her that I called to pay my respects to her. She then 
was a lady of about 65 years of age, tall in appearance, yet of 
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retired nobility and reserve. My regiment re-organized with 
a consolidation of the Twenty-fifth Missouri Infantry that had 
lost so many men in the battle of Shiloh. August, 1864, 
having served three years faithfully, I received my discharge 
and came home to St. Louis. With my honorable recom- 
mendation from Col. Henry Flad I applied at the headquarters, 
Broadway and Pine streets for a clerical position in the de- 
partment that had charge of drafting citizens who were eligible 
in age for the army. Gen. Bonneville, when I showed him 
my papers, he looked me over. You can start to work in 
the morning. Your recommendations are No. i. General 
Bonneville was a Brigadier General of the regular army. 

His mother was a Parisian — Madam DeBoneville. Thomas 
Paine, the historic infidel, brought the entire family to New 
Jersey where they settled on land granted to Thomas Paine by 
Congress for his service in the Revolutionary War. Thomas 
Paine with his influence placed young Bonneville in the 
regular army. As an officer he became noted as worthy and 
competent. In the army my monthly pay was $17.00. 
Here with not half as much labor, I received one hundred dol- 
lars. Yet I saved money even from my small salary, so 
that I had from two to three hundred dollars when I was dis- 
charged. The crucial test of transformation from a civilian 
to become a veteran soldier means an entire change, physically 
and mentally. It became very hard for me to return as a 
journe3mian plasterer to work ten hours a day. The change 
was very severe for months until my system became used 
to it. The campaigns and hardships of laying in the swamps af- 
fected my system with rheumatism so that it was almost impos- 
sible for me to perform any more hard labor. An unexpected in- 
cident occurred. My companions urged me to become a member 
of the plasterer's union. At one of the meetings a resolution 
was offered: That all master plasterers, members of the 
union, shall withdraw from the society. All the bosses were 
members. The question was debated pro and con. After I 
listened to the debate for some time, I arose spoke against the 
adoption of the resolution, gave my reasons, then sat down. 
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(Two-thirds of the membership were Irish.) The chairman 
said, pointing his finger at me, "Young man, I have been 
watching you ever since you have joined our union; if you 
don't keep quiet and have less to say the society will be 
benefited by expelling you." 

On my way home I thought and thought that I had no 
business in this journeyman plasterers union. I determined 
then to start contracting, which I did. Fortunately I en- 
gaged two young men, Charles Davis who had been in the 
Union army, I observed him helping roofers as a laborer. I 
spoke to him about whether he would not like to learn the 
plasterers trade. He gladly accepted my offer. He proved 
in a few years as being honest, intelligent, an honorable man 
and gentleman, as well as a first class mechanic. When his 
apprenticeship ended I paid him full journeyman wages $5.00 
a day. Another young man of Irish descent whose father had 
fought for the Southern cause, James Kearney, he proved 
equally as competent a mechanic after three years' apprentice- 
ship. Mr. James Kearney at this writing lives near me, he 
is one of the leading master plasterers of St. Louis, honest 
man and good citizen. My first five years in business were 
ones of hardship and financial struggle. The years of Presi- 
dent U. S. Grant's administration were the most depressed of 
all my contracting career. A comrade of mine then a promi- 
nent builder, Austin E. Cook, failed twice and went into bank- 
ruptcy; that compelled me to again lay aside my coat and 
work with my men. He failed the second time, but then I 
was better prepared to meet my losses. 

Life is a hard task-master to climb to financial success ; it 
requires honesty, continued attachment to business, temperate in 
all things, and the courage to say no ; never endorse notes for 
any one; to eliminate all speculative investments, stick to the 
work faithfully days, and years of determination will even- 
tually, with intdligent guidance of working early and late, 
bear ripened fruit to success. 

I was persuaded to become a bank director in the West St. 
Louis Savings Bank, Thirteenth street and Franklin avenue. 
The cashier, a high, optimistic speculative financier, a man 
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who since served as a prisoner for swindling. In life the 
weeds and thistles survive while the tender plants will wilt. 
I purchased ten shares of stock. To make an elaborate dis- 
play as a financial standing of the bank, the cashier declared 
in six months a dividend of 75 per cent. This inflation caused 
a smile by all the conservative bankers. The deluded stock- 
holders and depositors eagerly bit at the bait, and eventually 
were caught in the bank's failure. In 1873, Texas County 
bonds were selling for a song, as low as 48 cents on the dollar. 
The cashier would purchase ten thousand dollars worth at 
48 cents on the dollar and charge them on the books at 
98 cents on the dollar. I became a director, was on the 
discount committee, became familiar with good and indif- 
ferent notes that were discounted. Some of the directors, a 
retail shoe dealer and others, were heavily in debt to the bank. 
They were continually discounting and re-discounting their 
notes. These men, especially one of them, was a boyhood 
friend of mine. He was a manufacturer, dealt also in one 
or two other banks where he pursued the same methods. Fin- 
ally the crash came, I drew nearly all my money by changing 
my account in another solvent bank before we made an assign- 
ment to Judge C. F. Schults, one of our directors. The clos- 
ing of one or more banks those days caused no special excite- 
ment, St. Louis banks were making assignments weekly. The 
stockholders called a meeting at StoUe's hall. Philip Kroeger 
then was considered a wealthy man, president of the Broadway 
Savings Bank. He was chairman of the meeting. Our board 
of directors agreed to be present in a body. Judge George 
W. Luhke acted as the leader. He was called upon to give 
the reason and cause of the failure. As we marched in the 
hall it was crowded. You could hear the people say, "Here 
come the scoundrels, the thieves; we should get a rope and 
hang them." I particularly noticed my re-discounted slick 
tricky stockholder and poor depositor. The chairman, after' 
Judge Luhke spoke, called on me. The depositors were told 
how the bank was mismanaged ; how the capital of the bank 
was paid out on false statements by the cashier. I pointed my 
finger at my re-discounted small balance customer, that if all 
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such as he paid what they owed the bank every depositor 
would receive lOO cents on the dollar. When I concluded 
silence prevailed we adjourned and walked out of the hall, 
not a word of rebuke was spoken towards our thirteen di- 
rectors. The cashier is still selling wild-cat mining stock. I 
made up my mind never again to enter in any corporation as 
a stockholder unless I felt satisfied that the management was 
in the hands of honest, competent, conservative men. 

My marriage: After I came home from the army I be- 
came acquainted with Mrs. Eliese Becker, an attractive, honest, 
industrious widow. She had a daughter three years of age, a 
brunette. She proved a devoted, economical, competent house- 
keeper. We drew together with youthful inspiration as de- 
voted lovers. We were married in 1865 in February, by the 
Rev. Henry Cox, Pastor of the Union Episcopal Methodist 
Church, N. W. corner Locust and Eleventh streets in the 
parsonage. Mrs. Henry Cox and my old army comrade, 
James McClure, witnessed our marriage, There were no pres- 
ents, no music, no congratulations after we received the bless- 
ing of one of God's great teachers. We walked home as 
lovers, man and wife. Then a new career opened to me, a 
new life of greater responsibilities on the stage of life. Often 
have I become discouraged in the disappointments of my busi- 
ness affairs. She taught me that every cloud had its sliver 
lining. Her thrift, economy, her confidence of thirty-six 
years of household management made a man of me. To my 
step-daughter, Emma, I devoted the same love and affection 
as if she were of my bone and sinew. She has always been 
to me an affectionate daughter who has prospered by a happy 
marriage. In business life to a young ambitious man of 
character newer fields and opportunities opened out to one. If 
they accept them as they appear with competent executive 
ability and faithfulness they surely will prosper. Visionary 
changes of occupation without masterly training generally 
prove failures. Stick to your last hammer and reward will 
follow in the end. As a charter member of the Mechanics Ex- 
change, of which I was director, then president for many terms 
of the Builders Exchange, Charter member of the Legion of 
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Honor, Charter member of Ransom Post G. A. R., first presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the Federal Soldiers Home, 
which was dedicated under my administration; one of the 
State trustees appointed by Gov. Lon Stevens, again appointed 
by Gov. Herbert S. Hadley as trustee ; one of the five Commis- 
sioners to erect and expend fifty thousand dollars for a Union 
and Confederate monument at Vicksburg, Department Com- 
mander of the Department of Missouri, Grand Army of the 
Republic in 1905-1906. 

When sixty-seven years of age, for five years a widower, 
there came again a scene of a lonesomeness for intellectual 
and social companionship, Mrs. Katherin Mann, a widow, 
born and educated in Boston, Mass., her father a soldier of 
the Union, wounded at Jackson, Miss., whose patriotic prin- 
ciples caused him to enlist as a soldier of the Thirty-sixth 
Massachusetts Infantry to battle for the perpetuation and pres- 
ervation of our Union. The mystic courts of human attrac- 
tion that electrify and inspire noble men and womankind 
brought us to the altar to give our word of honor as man and 
wife. We were married in Moberly, May, 1907, to live in 
union as long as life lasts. 

On December 7th, 1883, some eighteen comrades who served 
in the Civil War of the Union to defeat all of its enemies, whose 
object was to divide our Republic and establish a separate 
Government based on inhuman slavery for its pedestal. We 
assembled at the hall, S. W. Corner Garrison and Easton 
Avenues, where we were mustered in the Grand Army of 
the Republic by Department Commander Major Wm. Warner 
of Kansas City. The great Gen. Wm. T. Sherman was the cen- 
ter of attraction. He became the first Commander of Ransom 
Post G. A. R. 131, Department of Missouri. It was indeed a 
great pleasure to have the honor of being in such company. 
While my raiment and company served under Gen. Grant in 
his campaigns in the Mississippi Valley. We observed Gen. 
Sherman often as the companion of Gen. Grant. Yet I had 
never come at any time (a soldier in the ranks) near him 
enough to judge his value and his character. The following 
year I was elected as Quartermaster, 1884. Then many times 
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my business .brought me in close contact with him. Gen. Wm. 
T. Sherman was one of the most remarkable world-wide man 
of knowledge and as a soldier the world ever produced. I used 
to consult him, call on him at his residence, Garrison and Bell 
avenues, for information on national subjects. There was not 
a scientific subject on which he was not informed — astronomy, 
geology, weatherology, music and the drama. He had a re- 
fined, sense and excellent judgment as a thorough lover of 
classical operas. His memoirs are by all odds the most 
brilliant and interesting of all the Generals who commanded 
armies in the war of 1861 and 1865. On one occasion he went 
with Ransom Post to the National Cemetery at Jefferson Bar- 
racks on Memorial day. We were walking around in the 
cemetery when a large fat Irish woman approached him, spoke 
to him saying : "General, won't you come and see where 
my husband lies buried — Michael McGinnis of the Regulars, 
who served under you, his grave is right here?" He walked 
over to the place, the General looked at the woman, and said, 
"Well," said he, "he seems to rest well, have you selected a 
place for yourself?" "No, General, I married the second time." 
"Well you should select a place, for I have a resting place en- 
gaged in Calvary Cemetery." 



GRANT FATRBAOK 

Born 1867, died 1668, at St. Louis, Mo. 



CARRIB FAIRBACK 

Born 1872, died November 16th, 1876, at St. Louis, Mo. 



.TUL.IA MAY FAIRBACK 

y Born May, 1878, died November 23th, 1887, at St. Louis, Mo. 
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PERSONAL LETTERS AND OFFICIAL 

DOCUMENTS. 



THE SOUTHWESTERN SOLDIERS ASSOCIATION. 

Arkansas City, Ks., July 27 ^ 1888. 
S. W. Kniffin, 

Parsons, Kansas. 
Comrade : — 

We would be pleased to have you with us at our Reunion. 
The Southwestern Soldiers Association hold the second 
annual at this city, August 21 and 25 ult. If agreeable would 
be pleased to have you deliver an address to the "old boys." 
Hoping a favorable reply that you can be with us. 

Rcsp. yours, 
(Signed) F. W. MILLER. 

St. Louis, August I, 1888. 
Col. Jas. G. Butler, 

City. 
Dear Colonel: — 

Can't you send them an orator? Ransom has "heat)s of em." 

Yours in F. C. & L. 
(Signed) S.W. KNIFFIN. 

Respectfully referred to Comrade Smith P. Gait, Chairman 
Committee on Orators, who will direct one of his colleagues to 
respond to this reasonable request, pre-supposing, of course that 
Comrade Kniffin will furnish "coal" for the trip on application. 
(Signed) JAS. G. BUTLER. 
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Comrade Henry Fairback, 
City. 

By virtue of authority that is in me vested as Chairman, 
etc., as aforesaid, you are hereby detailed to make "Rome 
howl" at Arkansas City, August 25 to 25 proximo. Bailey has 
gone to Saratoga to try its cathartic Springs, therefore you will 
not be afflicted with his poetry. I hope Kniffin and Butler will 
supply all the "coal and peach pie and epaulets." 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) SMITH P. GALT, 

Commander. 



St. Louis, May 27th, 1902. 
Henry Fairback, Esq., 

St. Louis. 
My dear Comrade: — 

It will be impossible for me to go to St. James on Mem- 
orial Day. Can you not get Comrade Baily, or the young 
prose poet, who called on me this morning with a note from 
you? But no one would do it better than yourself. Es- 
pecially with the inspiration of Rabbi Harrison's address fresh 
within you, with its "cataclysm of nations" &c. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) SMITH P. GALT, 

Commander. 



Headquarters ist Regiment Engineers, Missouri Infantry. 

Kingston Springs, near Nashville, Tenn. 

August 1st, 1864. 
The bearer, Henry Fairback, has faithfully served for the 
past three years in my Regiment, and I take much pleasure in 
recommending him for his honesty, efficiency and ability. 
( Signed) HENRY FLAD, 

Col. 1st. Regt. Engineers Mo. Vols. 
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HENRY FAIRBACK'S HONORABLE DISCHARGE. 

To all whom it may Concern: 

Know ye, That Henry Fairback, an Artificer of Captain Wil- 
liam Hill's Company ("E") First Regiment of Engineers Mis- 
souri Volunteers, who was enrolled on the Second day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, to serve 
three years or during the war, is hereby Discharged from the 
service of the United States, this Second day of August, 1864, 
at Nashville, Tennessee, by reason of expirations of term of 
service. 

(No objections to his being re-enlisted is known to exist.) 
Said Artificer, Henry Fairback, was born in St. Louis, 
State of Missouri, is twenty-two years of age, five feet ten 
inches high, fair complexion, blue eyes, light hair, and by oc- 
cupation when enlisted, a Plasterer. 

Given at Nashville, Tenn., this Second day of August, 1864. 
(Signed) J. B. HAYS, 

1st. Lieut. 19th U. S. Inf. A. C. M. Dist. of Tenn. 
(Signed) WILLIAM HILL, 

Capt. Co. "E", 1st Regiment Engineers, Mo. Vols. 

[endorsement.] 

This soldier was employed on fortifications at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., during the summer and fall of 1861. 

And has been through the following campaigns : The siege 
of New Madrid, Island No. 10, Corinth, Miss., camapign in 
Central Miss., and siege of Vicksburg, and has been a true 
and faithful soldier. 

((Signed) WM. HILL, 

Co. "E", ist Regt. Engrs. Mo. Vols. 
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Executive Offices, State of Missouri, City of Jefferson, 

September 26, 191 1. 
Capt. Henry Fairback, 

2550 N. Grand Ave., St. Louis. 
My Dear Captain Fairback : 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of September 
25th with reference to the appointment of the Vicksburg Com- 
mission. I have to-day named the Commissioners of whom you 
are one, and I hope you may be able to serve. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. S. HADLEY. 



Kansas City, Mo., October nth, 1889. 
To my dear old friend and comrade. 

I received your ever welcome letter today, and was very 
glad indeed to hear from you again, and also to hear of the 
whereabouts of our old comrades, Ledlaw, Frazier, James 
W. Piper and Billy Cross, also of Lt. John McLarren, whom 
I liked better than any officer we had, although I liked Lt. 
Sumner very well, if he was one of the "d — dst robbers that 
ever lived." I always supposed that James Piper returned to 
Kansas again, the land of sorghum and castor beans, Henry, 
do you remember the time that Jim Piper was cook and boiled 
the beef regularly seven days in the week, and you laughed at 
him so much for doing it that he got you appointed as cook so 
that we could have roast beef awhile, and how you followed in 
the footsteps of your predecessor and gave us straight boiled 
beef seven days in the week? Those were the good old days, 
and we had lots of fun as well as hardship, but the best one was 
when you put salt instead of sugar in the coffee the night before 
we reached Point Pleasant. That was the heroic period, when 
Turner eat "Greens" and "Bully Brass fought like a d — d dog." 
Oh, shall we ever pass through another such a four years? 
I expect not. We are too far gone for that, and I sincerely 
hope this country will never have another such contract on its 
hands again. The old Moss-back element is about played out, 
and the country is all the better for it. I think that is the 
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verdict of both North and South. Well, Henry, you asked me 
to give you an account of my life since you heard from me be- 
fore. I lived in Carthage till the spring of 1884, when I moved 
to Kansas City again. My wife had consumption, and I had 
such a time with my back, that I concluded to go to Southern 
California and see if that would benefit either or both of us 
any. It did not help either of us, for my wife died in three 
months after we got there, at Pasadena, near Los Angeles, 
and was buriedthere. I remained there awhile and then came 
back to Kansas City. I liked the country out there very well ; 
the cities and towns are very nice but the country outside is 
a desert, just like a sand bar in the river, and it is desert all the 
way from Abilene, Texas, to Colton, California — fifty-seven 
miles east of Los Angeles. In the San Juan Valley, from Sum- 
ner to Oakland, it is a very nice country; the coast range of 
mountains on the west and the Sierra Nevada range on the 
east makes mountains in sight all of the way to San Francisco 
from Los Angeles. It is three years and a half now since I 
came back to Kansas City, and I am married again. We have 
no children; the boy we did have was only my step-son, and 
he is nearly a man grown now, and is working for my brother 
learning the carpenter trade. I had to sell my house and lot here 
in Kansas City to make my trip to California, and it cleaned 
it up entirely. You did not tell me what month it was that 
we worked on the Obion bridge. Perhaps John Ledlaw will 
remember it, I think it was in October, but am not sure. I want 
to get my papers made out and my application sent in as soon 
as I can, for it will be long enough to wait at best. How 
much per month do you think I ought to receive, or do they 
allow you whatever they see fit to, after examination of papers 
in the case ? 

I am not very well posted in regard to the manner of apply- 
ing for a pension, never having given it much thought till 
here lately. If you know anything about it, please let me know. 
Do you know Billy Cross' address. I would like to see all of 
my old comrades of Co. A again. I expect that quite a num- 
ber of them are dead by this time. Lt. Murphy of the old 25th 
Missouri is here in Kansas City once in a while. He lives at 
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Lee's Summit; he is a strong advocate of doing away with 
water in the street mains and substituting beer; making each 
hydrant a public fount?.in. That would be better than the 
Kaw river water we have been using here in the city for a 
good many years. I expect though, that his resolution will be 
"tabled" when it comes before the House. What is William 
Frazier doing these times? Is he still at his old trade on the 
railroad ? Well, Henry, I must close for this time, hoping to 
hear from you again ere long. Give my respects to all of our 
old comrades that you may chance to meet and tell them I 
would like to meet them again the best kind. Tell John 
Ledlaw that I never have made that contemplated trip to 
Ireland, and I will now have to forego it entirely. Well, good- 
bye, Henry, till we make another raid on the old "Rebs'' cab- 
bage-patch down at the Cape. 

From your old comrade in arms, and ever well wisher, 

JAMES M. ALLEN, 
Co. A. Missouri Engineers. 
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EXTRACTS FROM GENERAL ORDERS OF 
GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 

Circular Letter No. i. St. Louis, Mo., July 28th, 1905. 

Comrades: — In a contested election case tried at RoUa, 
Mo., it was held by Judge Evans before whom the case was 
tried, that members of the State Federal Soldiers' Home, 
at St. James, Mo., were disqualified as voters under the 8th 
Section of the 8th Article of the State Constitution, which 
provides that "No person while kept in any poorhouse or 
other asylum at public expense, nor while confined in any 
public prison, shall.be entitled to vote at any election under 
the laws of this State." I do not believe that the framers 
of the Constitution in 1875, so many years before a Soldiers' 
Home was thought of, ever intended that under the provi- 
sion above quoted, old soldiers who were given a home by 
la grateful people should be placed on a par with the in- 
mates of a poorhouse or of a public prison. 

While we are not interested one way or another in the 
contested election case in which this ruling was made, we 
are vitally interested in securing all the rights of American 
citizens to our old comrades in arms. They are citizens of 
this State, entitled to their rights as such, which they have 
not forfeited because compelled by their infirmities in their 
old age to seek the refuge of a Soldiers' Home. They 
should not be classed with either paupers or felons. 

In order to have this important question settled and these 
rights determined by our highest judicial tribunal, it is nec- 
essary that an appeal shall be taken, the cost of which is 
estimated at from four to five hundred dollars, and I there- 
fore appeal to the Posts and comrades for contributions for 
that purpose, which should be sent as soon as possible to 
Thos. B. Rodgers, Assistant Adjutant General, Temple 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

HENRY FAIRBACK, 

Official: Department Commander. 

THOS. B. RODGERS, 

Assistant Adjutant General. 
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General Orders No. 5. 

St. Louis, Mo., November 8th, 1905. 

I. The Thirty-ninth National •Encampment at Denver, 
Colorado, has passed away and left pleasant memories with 
all the comrades in attendance. The Department of Mis- 
souri and the comrades who formed its column can well feel 
proud of the enthusiastic reception and compliments paid them 
as they marched in the grand parade, by the loyal and pa- 
triotic people of Denver who lined the streets, sidewalks and 
buildings of that splendid city in thousands, and with wel- 
coming cheers cried out "Here comes Grand Old Missouri." 

The gray and grizzled veterans in our ranks as they 
stepped to the music of the Union under "Old Glory," were 
inspired with new life and were reminded of the days of yore 
when but mere boys they formed a part of the grandest 
armies and under the greatest commanders the world has 
ever seen. 

The comrades and patriotic citizens of Denver are to be 
congratulated upon their great success in entertaining their 
visitors. All that was promised was more than fulfilled. The 
city was profusely and splendidly decorated with the Na- 
tional colors and patriotic emblems, while the general and 
hearty welcome on all sides made every one feel at home 
among friends. The grand mountain scenery so near at 
hand and easy of access, was enjoyed by all the visitors and 
made the trip one never to be forgotten. 

The attendance from Missouri was unexpectedly large, 
being much greater than at any Encampment for many years 
past. Six hundred and seventy-five comrades registered at 
Missouri Headquarters, and more than six hundred were in 
line on the parade. Blair, Hassendeubel and Ransom Posts 
of St. Louis were present as Posts, while Harding, Lyon and 
Meumann Posts were well represented, as were McPherson 
and Farragut-Thomas Posts of Kansas City, Custer Post 
of St. Joseph and Geo. R. Smith Post of Sedalia, besides 
many other Posts from all parts of the State. 

The Department Commander feels proud of the showing 
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made by Missouri and extends thanks to one and all who 
participated, with the hope that the magnificent display made 
by the Department may be repeated next year at Minnea- 
polis. 

The Department was represented by its entire delegation 
in the Encampment, with ten Past Department Commanders 
present and having twenty-six votes. The delegation was 
faithful and attentive to its duties and held frequent meet- 
ings at our Headquarters. 

II. The Department Commander desires to express his 
thanks and appreciation of the courtesies extended to him 
and his staff by Frank P. Blair Post, No. i, of St. Louis,, 
with whom he and his staff journeyed on their special train 
to Denver. 
By command of HENRY FAIRBACK, 

Department Commander. 
THOS. B. RODGERS, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 



General Orders No. 7. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 15th, 1906. 

I. In response to Circular Letter from these Headquart- 
ers, of July 28th, 1905, requesting contributions, towards 
defraying the expenses of appealing to the Supreme Court 
the decision of Judge Evans, denying the right to vote of 
the members of the Soldiers' Home at St. James, Mo., the 
following were the amounts contributed: 

Post 1, St. Louis $25.00 Post 268, Brunswick 5.00 

314, Cedar Hill 3.00 

330, Urbana 1.00 

332, Washington .... 2.00 

339, Houston 1.00 

348, Mineral Point .. 2.00 

350, Freidheim 2.00 

379, Leora . 3.00 

392, Southwest City . 1.00 

19, Laclede 1.00 

465, St. Clair . ...... 1.00 

492, Monett 2.00 

544, St. Charles 2.00 

566, Pleasant Hill .. 2.00 
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13, " ...... 10.00 

107, " 30.00 

496, " .. 6.00 

5, Moberly 6.00 

6, Jefferson City... 2.00 

7, St. Joseph 10.00 

14, Joplin 6.00 

17, Cameron 5.00 

453, Middletown .... 2.00 

21, Maryville . ..... 5.00 

26, Nevada 5.00 

29, Chillicothe 2.00 

32, Hamilton 1.00 
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Post 


43, 


Hannibal 


3.00 


(( 


47, 


Green City 


2.50 


« 


48, 


Lebanon 


5.00 


it 


57, 


Brookfield 


10.00 


«( 


68, 


Green Ridge . . . 


1.00 


«( 


69, 


Springfield . ... 


5.00 


« 


81, 


Lathrop 


1.00 


u 


88, 


Meadville 


1.00 


«< 


96, 


Maysville 


2.50 


(( 


110, 


Kahoka « 


2.00 


tt 


119, 


Stanberry 


2.00 


*( 


135, 


Olean 


2.00 


« 


141, 


Marionville . ... 


1.00 


•( 


150, 


Spickard 


5.00 


•< 


152, 


Melrose 


5.00 


« 


173, 


Cape Girardeau. 


5.00 


ri 


210, 


Springfield 


3.00 


#< 


214, 


Brashear 


5.00 


*< 


221, 


Novelty 


1.00 


rf 


235, 


Montrose . ..... 


1.00 


fi 


251, 


Eldorado Springs 


1.00 


ti 


259, 


Ava ^ . 


1.00 



Post 572, Rhineland 2.00 

Missouri Division, Sons of 

Veterans 36.00 

From Individuals: 

J. W. Scott, Moberly, Mo.. 10.00 

W.F. Bloebaumv St Charles, 
Mo 5.00 

Hon. James E. Withrow, 
St. Louis, Mo 5.00 

Hon. Wm. Warner, for 
Kansas City comrades.. 15.00 

R. J. Ramsey, Puxico, Mo., 
a confederate soldier.... 1.00 

Louis Meyer, Belleville, 111., 
member of Post 320, Her- 
mon, Mo 1.00 

F. J. Evans, Post 141, 
Iowa Falls, Iowa 2.00 

Jas. R. Milner, for Spring- 
field, Mo., comrades 3.60 



$284.60 



This appeal made it possible for the attorneys to appeal 
to the Supreme Court, which rendered a decision that Judge 
Evans' findings to disfranchise meant not only the comrades of 
the Federal Soldiers' Home at St. James, Mo., and the Confed- 
erate veterans in the Higginsville Home, also that they would 
retain their rigihts as American citizens, irrespective of 
Judge Evans' opinion to deprive them of their franchise to 
vote. Harry P. Harding Post contributed the largest 
amount ($30.00) of any Post in the State. 
By command of - HENRY FAIRBACK, 

Department Commander. 
THOS. B. RODGERS, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
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General Orders No. 9. St. Louis, Mo., May 23rd, 1906. 

I. AH is peace, and contentment reigns over our broad 
land. The permanency of our Republican Government, one 
Union of States, a united feeling of patriotic devotion to our 
Nation, is the result of our labors and sacrifices from 1861 
to 1865. Then we were boys whose unwrinkled brows were 
fair, whose eyes were not dimmed in their visions. With 
a youthful enthusiasm we marched forth, sworn to preserve 
the Union at any and all sacrifices we were called upon to 
make. Here and there at times gloom and doubt seemed to 
prevail, yet we had faith in our cause, and after four long 
years of terrible hardships on the march, in prison and on 
the battlefields, peace came to bless our Nation, and all is 
well within the confines of the greatest, best and most liberal 
Republic the world has ever known. 

Our comrades who with us endured the hardships of the 
campaign — how few of them remain? We miss their kindly 
greetings and the warm clasp of their honest hands. They 
have preceded us beyond the golden shores of the waters of 
everlasting life. Let us cover their silent mounds on this 
Memorial Day, the 30th of May, with earth's choicest 
flowers, so that our children and the present generation shall 
be impressed with our sacred and holy offerings upon the 
graves of those whose bravery and endurance saved the 
Union and preserved to us a Nation. 

II. The custom of attending public worship in a body 
on the Sunday preceding Memorial Day should be observed 
by the comrades, and ministers of the several churches 
should be invited to preach on that day a sermon appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

III. The members of the Woman's Relief Corps, Ladies 
of the G. A. R. and Sons of Veterans should be invited to 
participate in the exercises of the day, and especially should 
the school children and young people be encouraged to at- 
tend and take part. 

By command of HENRY FAIRBACK, 

Department Commander. 
THOS. B, RODGERS, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
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The following poem was composed and read by tne on 
the occasion of the laying of the corner-stone of the Admin- 
istration Building at the Federal Soldiers' Home, at St. James, 
Mo., July ist, 1 90 1. 

By the Grand Masonic Lodge, the corner-stone is laid, 
To provide a new home for comrades aged and delayed, 
Who, at their country's call, formed in battle-line, 
To uphold its laws with musket's new, and faith divine. 

The comrades as Missouri's guests will therein dwell. 
For one and all they deserve the best, all's well. 
But at roll-call how few now will answer "Here." 
Thirty-six years have passed; many laid to rest, with tears. 

In youth their steps were light, and bright their eyes; 
Then they offered their lives at their country's sacrifice; 
They marched in heat and cold; on icy fields they lay. 
While mothers, wives and sisters for peace did pray. 

Nations develop, expand, and with battles are purified ; 
With powder, bullets and sword the mind is rarified; 
The manly contentions between citizens and brothers in the 

past. 
Has made the Republic stronger; 'twill now forever last. 

As the evening's shadows over the Union Veterans fall. 
Let them not forget the Nation united is for all, 
Our sons in the country's battles have raised Old Glory on high , 
All is peace, the Union as one, on our strength we rely. 

The veterans in the distance see those golden shores. 

Their comrades marching by company, regiment, brigade and 

corps, 
On dress parade their names are read, salute, then tatoo; 
Forever at rest, brave, gallant heroes loyal and true. 

For years and ages their descendants shall come 

To renew fresh pledges with music and song. 

This Home will remain after they have passed away : 

But their deeds will be remembered dn every Memorial Day. 
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"WANDERER." 



It seems to me I must have passed 

Along this way before. 
How like my own the footprints were 

Upon the marshy shore! 

When yesterday I stumbled, where 

A snare was hidden well. 
They told of one who passed this way 

Just like myself — and fell. 

Upon the wall in yonder inn, 

Inscriptions quaint I read. 
Reminding me of mystic things 

My heart had often said. 

I hear the peasants sing of joy 
And sorrow, right and wrong; 

And though the words are not the same, 
I know it is my song. 

I start to climb the rugged hill 
Whose crown invites to rest, 

And wonder what the view will be 
When I have reached the crest. 

But toilsome is the steep ascent, 
Well worn are strength and staff; 

ril rest within the churchyard here 
And read this epitaph: 

"I long to see what lies beyond !" 

The words my spirit thrill. 
For that has been my longing keen. 

Since I approached the hill. 

It seems to me I must have passed 

Along this way before. 
As I approach the end it grows 

Familiar more and more. 
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